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Teamwork Boosts the Score 


People in groups can outpace those working alone. 


But how do you encourage their cooperation? 


HOW DO YOU DESCRIBE A JOB? 


When you write a job description, you'll be 


surprised at how much you learn! 
SO YOU DON’T HAVE TIME FOR TRAINING 


In the long run, you don’t have time 


not to train! 


DELEGATION: WHO? WHAT? WHEN? HOW? 
HOW MUCH? 


Managers can’t manage without delegation; 


but they must answer some basic questions first. 
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“This | Believe...” 


A Time to Remember Human Values 


By Lawrence A. Appley 

President, American Management Association 
ee and many other religions teach 

that the purpose of civilization is to give in- 
dividuals the greatest possible opportunity to de- 
velop to their fullest potential. This means that a 
standard for measuring the performance of busi- 
nesses and industries is the degree to which they 
furnish opportunities and help for human develop- 
ment. 

Christmas is an appropriate time for a manager 
to pause to appraise his work and consider his re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. How effective have 
you been in helping the people under your leader- 
ship? Do the people who work for you actually 
believe that they are better workers and better 
citizens because you have been the boss? 

If they do, then your people will have more job 
knowledge and skill because you have provided 
means for them to acquire them; they will have 
better work habits and attitudes because you have 
helped develop them; they will be more produc- 
tive because you have motivated them; they will 
be getting more satisfaction out of work and work 
relationships because you have inspired it. 


from The President’s Scratchpad n AMA’s Management 
Vews, Vol. 30, no. 1 
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TEAMWORK 
BOOSTS THE 





By William Ruchti 





Some tips on that special talent— 
getting people to work together as a team. 


ARTIME STUDIES at Lockheed 


Aircraft showed that one of 


their most successful leadmen, whose 
department production ran high and 
whose turnover was very low, had 
the gift of “being able to get people 
involved.” 

He got cooperation. 

That’s an important supervisory 
ability—since cooperation can’t be 
enforced; it can only be won. 

And it’s worth trying to win. 
Consider this case, related by Dr. 
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Donald A. Laird in Management 
Methods: Two 25-man groups were 
set up to solve work problems. Mem-, 
bers of one group were motivated as’ 
individuals; were told, for example, 
that the best man would get a prize. 
They showed great desire to excel, 
but their efforts were individual, 
scattered, and haphazard. 

The men in the second group were 
motivated as a team, encouraged to 
work together, told that the better 


team would be rewarded. They 











worked out solutions together, and 
turned out high-quality answers be- 


cause they pooled their efforts. 
Within a surprisingly short time, the 
cooperating team had far outpaced 
the individualists. 


How’s teamwork in 
your department? 

Are you working in a cooperative 
setup? Here’s one possible indica- 
tion: Have you, within the past 
month, overheard any comments 
like these? 

—*“Quality? Are you kidding?” 

—‘Let him stick to his own job! 
Who needs his suggestions?” 

—*“The trouble is, this guy is a 
stickler for results!” 

—‘He’d make a good leader, all 
right—if he’d only lead.” 

—“What’s wrong with the brass 
around here?” : 

Although a certain amount of 
griping is a healthful safety valve, 
this kind of remark may indicate 
that workers are not working as a 
team. If so, it’s time to take a tip 
from the Lockheed supervisor and 
get your people involved. 


What is cooperation? 


What, exactly, is cooperation? 

It’s not doing things to people— 
they must be allowed to perform on 
their own. It’s not doing for them, 
either; in fact, acting on their behalf 
often indicates distrust—an un- 
willingness to let them act for them- 
selves. Cooperation is working with 


people. 





When told that he wasn’t coopera- 
tive, one foreman replied, “What do 
you mean? I feel as sorry for my peo- 
ple as anybody!” 

Cooperation also implies team- 
work—people working together as a 
group. Thus, it’s more than just per- 
forming assigned duties for which 
one is individually responsible. As 
Alfred M. Cooper has suggested in 
his book, How to Supervise People, 
cooperation is going out of your way 
to help the other fellow, or going be- 
yond the line of duty to make the 
other fellow’s work easier. 


Vertical vs. horizontal 
cooperation 


There are two general types of 
cooperation, Cooper explains—hori- 
zontal and vertical. For a supervi- 
sor, horizontal cooperation includes 
all acts designed to make work easier 
for other supervisors. Vertical co- 
operation occurs when the supervisor 
cooperates upwards—with his chief 
or with management generally—or 
downwards—with subordinates or 
the labor force as a whole. 

Many supervisors find horizontal 
cooperation difficult: Equal super- 
visors are, in a sense, competing for 
promotion; it’s difficult to help any- 
one who seems a competitor. Yet, 
in the long run, helping is to the in- 
dividual’s best interest; it speeds the 
immediate job to completion and 
shows that the supervisor has the 
perspective to consider the needs of 
the company @head of personal 


needs. 
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Some kinds of cooperation don’t 
help the company. For example, all 
foremen in one plant cooperated in 
devising their own scrap-accounting 
system. They agreed to estimate, 
rather than count, scrapped units in 
filling out their production reports. 
This made their jobs easier. But, un- 
fortunately, the system also tended 
to downgrade over-all product qual- 
ity because the spots where scrap 
was critical didn’t show up in the 
reports. 

When the plant manager learned 
about this practice, he put a stop to 
it. The horizontal cooperation among 
foremen had interfered with vertical 
cooperation between them and the 
manager—because it was not de- 
signed to further the interests of the 
company. 

The same group of foremen could, 
however, have cooperated to turn in 
better and clearer reports. The 
criterion has to be the good of the 
company as a whole. 


The binding force 


What binds people in a group to- 
gether so that they cooperate? 

Note that we're talking about 
small groups—a squad, committee, 
or work team—rather than large 
groups, like all residents of a city or 
the crowd at a hockey game. What 
is the difference between a small co- 
Operative group and, say, an equal 
number of people waiting at a corner 
for a bus? It’s obvious that people 
waiting for a bus have no need of or 
relationship to one another, and no 
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organization. In a business situation, 
the supervisor can help to supply 
both. 


Helping newcomers 


Here are some ways to help a new 
worker to join a group. They are 
based on suggestions made by Dr. 
Laird. 

1) Give cues that will encour- 
age your group to accept the new- 
comer. Current employees may re- 
spond either negatively or positively 
to a new worker, depending on the 
way you introduce him. 

In one test, women factory work- 
ers were more responsive to each 
other when each was told, “The 
group will like you, and you'll like 
them,” than when they were told to 
be on the lookout for dislike. 

It works with men, too. When an 
all-male work crew was given a 
warm build-up about a newcomer, 
56 per cent made friendly overtures 
to him, as compared with 32 per cent 
when the introduction was cold. 

2) Place workers carefully. In 
three-man crews, two usually take 
over, talking mostly to each other 
and turning down (or ignoring) ideas 
advanced by the third worker. When 
employees are seated in a line, those 
in the middle usually receive and give 
the most shoptalk; those on the ends 
are often isolated. People seated 
across from each other (where they 
can quickly see and judge facial ex- 
pressions) communicate better than 
those who sit side by side. So place 
a newcomer—or a person who feels 











communications 
center of his work group. 

3) Help newcomers to adopt 
manners and ways that are ac- 
cepted by the work team. Some 
crews never borrow tools, or sanction 
only certain work clothes, or always 
discuss problems among themselves 
before asking help. In some groups, 
people express personal feelings free- 
ly—in others, not at all. 

One study of 500 social and work 
groups showed that 75 per cent had 


isolated—in the 





rigid customs that they strictly en- 
forced, making it difficult for a new- 
comer to gain entry. Rejected, the 
newcomer may become the victim of 
jokes, pranks, gossip, isolation. 

The smart supervisor, by keeping 
his eyes open, can soon learn the 
ways of his crew and can tip off new 
employees to rules that aren’t in the 
‘book. An alternative: Get a popular 
worker to take the new employee un- 
der his wing. 


4) When possible, let workers 





contagious. 


Toward other people: 
They are incompetent. 


Tv 77 7 


Toward ourselves: 


We want to be on top. 


vvvvyvy 


We're afraid of criticism. 





How Do You Feel About Teamwork? 
Teamwork is based on people's feelings and attitudes, not on their 
abilities. In the work group, the supervisor’s attitudes are highly 


Here are some supervisory attitudes that tend to kill cooperation: 


They cannot assume responsibility. 

Some of them are probably untrustworthy. 
They lack savvy—experience and training. 

Basically, they are out for what they can get. 


We resent certain types of people. 

We sometimes resent our own lack of success. 
Our own ideas are unquestionably right. 

We don’t intend to change. 


Attitudes like these are difficult to conceal. 

Acquiring techniques to mask what we feel is never as effective as 
acquiring skills to implement what we feel. 

Therefore, instead of trying to hide an unacceptable idea (“I resent 
this worker’), try to find out why you resent him. The failing could 
be yours—or his—or a combination. Whatever it is, let the true 
reason be your guide in acting to correct the situation. 
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choose their own teammates. Peo- 
ple usually work better when they 
like their co-workers. One building 
contractor tested self-selection of 
work teams, reported it the most ef- 
ficient of five work-saving methods 
he tried. It resulted in a 6 per cent 
saving on material costs. In fact, it 
resulted in such savings on labor that 
the contractor estimated, “Every 
twenty-ninth house was built free.” 
3) Be sensitive to workers who 
don’t feel part of the team. Some 
400 of 2,000 blue-collar employees 
in one modern factory felt that their 
groups did not accept them. Most of 
these isolated workers were un- 
happy, and their presence tended to 
lower both team spirit and produc- 
tivity. On the other hand, in units 
where more workers felt they were 
accepted, output was high. And twice 
as many of those who felt accepted 
reciprocated by liking the company 
in general. Thus, it’s important that 
the supervisor take definite steps to 
incorporate workers into his unit, not 
merely say that they are welcome. 
6) Unify by separating. When 
an isolated person or a misfit is dis- 
turbing group cooperation, it may be 
wise to separate him from the group, 
if possible, and thus restore group 
unanimity. In one office, an older 
woman clerk was rejected by the 
younger girls and so began to find 
fault with their behavior; in answer, 
the girls gave her more to criticize. 
The chief clerk solved the friction by 
creating a small separate area for 
the older woman—“so the noise of 
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your comptometer won’t disturb oth- 
ers and you'll have the privacy you 
need.” Everyone was happier and 
worked better. 

7) Encourage friendliness. The 
supervisor must always be encourag- 
ing and confident—especially when 
he senses anxiety or hostility in the 
group. No matter how he feels about 
any factions that emerge, he must 
concentrate on the total group and 
try to make employees cooperative 
with everyone, not just with personal 
friends. 

Problems continue 

Once the new employee has be- 
come part of the work group, he may 
still have some problems in working 
with the group. But the supervisor 
needn't be too alarmed over occa- 
sional antagonisms. In fact, he has to 
accept—and understand—a certain 
amount of antagonism and hostility. 
In a stultified atmosphere where no 
one can make a complaint, employ- 
ees quickly lose the spontaneity that 
leads to cooperation. 

Another problem for the individ- 
ual in a group: Which should take 
precedence, the group’s purpose or 
his own? If it’s the former, the group 
may loom as an impersonal machine 
organized to attain a specific purpose 
as quickly as possible—and human 
feelings be damned. Yet if the indi- 
vidual considers only his own goals, 
the group purpose may never be at- 
tained—or even recognized. 

Clearly, compromise is the only 
answer. Both group and individual 
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How to Help a New Worker Join a Group 


1. Encourage the group to accept the newcomer—give him a 


warm build-up. 


Place the newcomer carefully—in the communications center 
Help the newcomer adopt the customs and ways of the work 


Let workers choose their own teammates, if possible. 
Be sensitive to a worker who doesn’t feel part of the team. 


——C_e a a.nNT. ww. eae aN as a aS 


rs 
of the work group. 
cf 
group. 
4. 
» 
6. Encourage friendliness. 
goals must be considered and 


weighed in relative terms. Again, it’s 
up to the supervisor. He’s at his best 
when he can define the group goal so 
that he sees his individual needs as 
closely related to this goal. 


What are the needs? 


That leads to an important super- 
visory question: What, then, are the 
needs of an individual who is also a 
member of a group? 

People in small groups need three 
things from each other, says Har- 
vard Psychologist Dr. William C. 
Schutz — affection, independence, 
and inclusion. 

Since group members can’t appeal 
directly to others for gratification of 
these needs, they appeal indirectly. 
Their indirect appeals, which may 
result in extreme behavior (such as 
highly uncooperative action), could 
be avoided if the supervisor helped 
group members fulfill their needs. 

The group’s progress, Dr. Schutz 
says, depends on how well each per- 
son’s needs are satisfied. Each in- 
dividual reaction may seem irrel- 





evant to the job at hand, he notes, 
but “each has a lot to do with get- 
ting the job done.” 


Affection 


The need for affection is the need 
to be liked. We all have it, though 
we may show it in different ways— 
by agreeing with others, by offer- 
ing our support, by mediating disa- 
greements and helping others to be 
friendly, by cracking jokes to amuse 
others (and thus help them to like 
us). These are only a few ways of 
expressing the need for affection. 

Most of us have had the experi- 
ence of asking a child why he likes 
a particular person. “Because he 
likes me” is often the answer. 
Adults may not speak with the same 
candor, but they find emotions just 
as contagious. 

The way we behave does influ- 
ence the way others react toward us 
and toward one another. Hostil- 
ity breeds hostility, respect breeds 
respect, and cooperation breeds co- 
operation. Thus, the supervisor must 
realize that it isn’t enough merely 
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to tell others to be more coopera- 
tive; he must set the example. 


Independence 
Independence or the desire to 
rule, to have authority, is the sec- 
ond need of individuals in a group. 
Again, not everyone expresses this 
in the same way. For example, one 
person may show no interest at all 
in independence, pretending not to 
care. Others may try to win authori- 
ty by disagreeing continually, by 
making counterproposals to every 


suggestion that’s raised, or by citing 





How to Get Cooperation 


. Look for the good points in 
every idea. 

. Try to find weys to make an 
idea work. 

. Investigate all proposals. 

4. Meet others halfway. 

. Let the other person identify 
his own mistakes. 

. Look to future action; don’t 
dwell on past mistakes. 

. Recognize the successes of 
other people. 

. Try to defeat negative think- 
ing—in yourself and in others. 











past experience to repudiate pres- 
ent plans. 

As a minimum, the supervisor 
should give workers a chance to ex- 
press their ideas, whether or not he 
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acts on them. Certainly, he cannot 
impose his own attitude and call it 
a group decision—it might backfire. 

There is no substitute for a true 
group decision. Consider this exam- 
ple; supplied by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health: A_ well- 
known nutritionist lectured Iowa 
housewives, urging them to use 
more milk. He spoke plainly; they 
liked his talk; but a month later only 
one out of six was using more milk. 

Later, the nutritionist let similar 
groups do the talking; housewives 
discussed dietary problems among 
themselves and he merely answered 
questions. Covering about the same 
subject matter, the women decided 
for themselves that they should use 
more milk. A month later, half of 
them were actually doing so! 


Inclusion 


Inclusion is the individual’s third 
need—to feel that others are inter- 
ested in him. If he feels they are not, 
he may work to win attention by 
being boisterous, by making star- 
tling comments or threats, or per- 
haps by withdrawing completely. 

If the supervisor wants workers 
to feel that they are members of the 
company, he must keep them in- 
formed of company plans, prob- 
lems, and goals. 

In a pajama factory, pressers’ 
production dropped sharply when a 
simple work change was announced 

and imposed: The pressers were 
asked to put finished work in shal- 
low boxes rather than on flat card- 








boards, as they had been doing. 
Employees were so aroused by this 
change that they believed the work 
more difficult. Some even quit. 

Later, when another slight change 
was considered, management intro- 
duced the subject at a group meet- 
ing. This time, the pressers helped 
work out the new procedure—they 
were included in the planning. Their 
group plan was adopted and, within 
three weeks, production not only re- 
turned to normal, but climbed even 
higher. 


Help others be right 


Employees will think coopera- 
tively only in a constructive climate. 
This can be established, advises 
Robert S. Boaz in How To Get 
Cooperation, if you help them ful- 
fill their needs—“help them be 
right.” Here are some of his sug- 
gestions; they apply both to vertical 
and_ horizontal cooperation: 

1) Look for good points in 
every idea. Ideas, like people, are 
all different and seldom totally good 
or bad. For instance, Charles Ket- 
tering’s idea for a self-starter pro- 
voked a great deal of opposition at 
first, but ultimately proved a triumph 
for the automobile industry—after 
its positive aspects were found and 
developed. Look, then, for the po- 
tential in a work proposal. 

2) Try to work out amend- 
ments and adaptations, not curtail- 
ments. It’s easy to say, “It won't 
work,” but it’s more effective to say, 
“How can we make it work?” Con- 


sider, too: “What will be the re- 
sults?” 

3) Investigate all proposals, 
considering both positive and nega- 
tive arguments. To overemphasize 
either the pros or the cons can be 
disastrous. For example, sales per- 
sonnel usually want unlimited com- 
pany credit extended to customers— 
to increase sales. But the credit man- 
ager usually wants to limit credit 
sharply—to minimize risk and main- 
tain a sound financial policy. Actual- 
ly, in a consideration of a specific 
customer request for credit, both of 
these needs must be taken into ac- 
count. And the supervisor should 
maintain a balanced perspective to 
arrive at fair decisions and promote 
cooperation. 

4) Meet others halfway. Sup- 
pose an associate proposes action 
that you feel is wrong. To reply, 
“You're all wet” is to put him on 
the defensive. As a result, he is likely 
to oppose whatever you offer as evi- 
dence. Instead, go along with what- 
ever is workable in his proposal to 
the point where it breaks down. Then 
pose the question: “How should we 
do it from here?” 

3) Let the other man identify 
his own mistake. A logging-camp 
manager ordered a clerk to write 
out a termination slip for an em- 
ployee who was absent three times— 
needlessly. The clerk knew the man- 
ager was off base: Even a triple un- 
excused absence wasn’t sufficient 
cause for discharge in their labor 
contract. The clerk had a choice—to 
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tell the boss he was wrong, or to help 
the boss be right. 


The clerk wrote out the discharge 
slip and presented it to the manager 
for signature with this question, 
“What shall we record in the space, 
‘Reason for discharge,’ that will con- 
form with our labor agreement?” 
The manager got the point—and the 
clerk preserved their cooperative re- 
lationship. 

6) Look to future action, rath- 
er than dwelling on past mistakes. 
Then point out means of improve- 
ment. Consider the office in which 
something goes wrong. The boss 
(group leader) blows his top and 
every subordinate (group member ) 
looks for ways to justify his own ac- 
tions, to exonerate himself if he’s 
challenged, to avoid being shown 
wrong. Result? Widespread nervous 
tension which accomplishes nothing. 

Instead, the office manager should 
direct everyone’s attention forward. 
He might ask, “How can we rectify 
the mistake right now?” “How can 
we prevent its recurrence?” He 
would gain cooperation and, proba- 
bly, work accomplishment. 

7) Recognize others’ successes. 
Look for and publicize accomplish- 
ments. Soon, others may be notic- 
ing yours, and you'll have established 
a good climate for cooperation. What 
sort of climate is established when 
the supervisor pounces on others’ 
mistakes, overdramatizes them, and 
haughtily provides the right answer? 
Make necessary corrections tactfully; 
save the high pressure for more posi- 
tive uses. 
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Groups are vulnerable to subtle 
pressures—and it isn’t necessarily 
the majority that rules; often the 
minority (such as a powerful super- 
visor) sets the prevailing attitude. 
For example, in controlled eyesight 
tests, when three or more strangers 
spoke up first with the wrong answer, 
one third of the test group rejected 
the evidence of their own eyes and 
gave the wrong answer. 

8) Try to defeat negative 
thinking in others and in yourself. 
Work to overcome resistance to new 
ideas, ridicule, alibis, or excuses in- 
tended to camouflage false values, in- 
difference, or apathy. 


Up to the supervisor 


Social scientists describe the ideal 
work group as a cohesive unit in 
which individuals are welded into 
harmonious, efficient working teams. 
Their output is high; work habits, 
good; and absenteeism, low. In gen- 
eral, members of these groups are: 
|) bound together by empathy and 
organization, 2) interested enough 
in group activities to overcome con- 
flicts and to develop a zeal for 
shared tasks, and 3) aware that in- 
dividual needs must be met in order 
to attain common goals. Clearly, the 
responsibility for helping to bring 
these three factors into focus is large- 
ly the supervisor’s; many studies 
point up his role. For example: 


e A survey of both white- and 


blue-collar workers in a_ metro- 
politan power-and-light company 
showed that absence rates depend- 
ed upon the “style of the immediate 





boss and the human climate he 
sets.” Absence rates were lowest 
when the men felt that their work 
groups were good at “sticking to- 
gether.” The good boss and the co- 
operative group, then, are related. 

e Study of the high-output 
groups in a large financial institu- 
tion indicated that these work teams 
had only one factor in common: 
employee-centered bosses who saw 


pany’s, side of things. Clerks in 
high-output units took pride in their 
production records and voluntarily 
helped each other when they had 
finished their own work. 

To win cooperation, then, con- 
sider the other person’s point of 
view. As Will Rogers said: “You 
can’t tell what a man’s thinking 
about by looking at him. You have 
to go around behind him and look 


the worker’s, not just the com- in the same direction as he is.” 





Starting in January— 


A NEW SERIES 


Cost Reduction 


By Ernest Schleusener 


YUPERVISORS, says Mr. Schleusener, can do more than any 
S other group in management to reduce costs. Why? Because 
the supervisor sees the problems first hand, and because he di- 
rectly controls the use of manpower, equipment, and materials. 

From this viewpoint, Mr. Schleusener is writing a series of 
down-to-earth articles on cost reduction for SUPERVISORY MAN- 
AGEMENT. Each monthly article will cover one practical project 
which can enable the supervisor to achieve greater results per 
dollar spent, and add to his skill as a manager. 

Among the topics: 

Opportunities for lowering costs 
Overtime 

Productivity 

Planning 

Saving materials and supplies 

Mr. Schleusener is vice-president of the Bantam Manufactur- 
ing Company, and serves on the counseling staffs of several 
maufacturing companies. He lectures frequently for the Ameri- 
can Management Association. He is a registered engineer whose 
career has included practical experience as a foreman, supervisor 
of production control, and works manager. 
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JOB? ) 





By Richard S. Russell 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Here’s how the experts 
write job descriptions. 


AVE YOU EVER called the per- 
H sonnel department of your 
company, and asked them to recruit 
someone to fill a job in your depart- 
ment? 

What’s the job? was probably the 
first question. Then: What will he do 
exactly? What skills does he need? 
How much education? How much 
responsibility? 

As you answered these questions 
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you were, in effect, giving a rough, 
informal, job description. Today, in 
many companies the policy is to 
have a complete, written descrip- 
tion for every job—not only as an 
aid in recruiting, but for a number of 
other important purposes. 

Some companies hire analysts to 
prepare these job descriptions. Some 
leave it to the personnel depart- 
ment. Many ask the supervisor him- 











self to write at least a preliminary 
outline on each job under his direc- 
tion—and, possibly, a description of 
his own job as well. 

This task may seem to be just one 
more load on the supervisor’s ach- 
ing back. It does take some effort, 
particularly at the start—but the net 
effect in a surprisingly short time is 
to ease the supervisor’s burden. 

The time spent in gathering job 
facts can yield dividends even before 
the description is written. The proc- 
ess of interviewing employees gives 
the supervisor a new, sometimes sur- 
prising, look at the workings of his 
own department. Often he finds that 
he and his subordinates don’t see 
eye to eye on their job responsibili- 
ties. Double inspection, double 
maintenance, needless work of all 
sorts may be eliminated just from 
the process of talking with employ- 
ees to get the facts about their jobs. 


Why put it in writing? 

A job description is a written re- 
port outlining the duties, responsi- 
bilities, and specifications of a job. 
But why be so formal? Why put it in 
writing? Because the result is a use- 
ful document that will tell the same 
story to everyone concerned with 
the job. It serves many purposes, 
for the supervisor and the company. 

In recruiting, it’s much easier to 
refer the personnel department to a 
written job ‘description than to try to 
recall all the details of the job in a 
hurried telephone conversation. 

The description also serves as a 





guide in transfers and promotions. 
The jobs a person has done success- 
fully indicate what can be expected 
of him in the future. 

Training needs are determined by 
comparing the employee’s educa- 
tion and experience with the job de- 
scription. Does he have the skills the 
job calls for? Does he have the nec- 
essary educational background to 
acquire them? What training does 
he need right now? 

Your merit ratings, appraisals, 
and counseling will be more realistic 
and more convincing when they are 
based on a job description. The de- 
scription is also a basic tool for 
charting your manpower needs, for 
methods improvement and work 
simplification. 

Job descriptions are a first step in 
the process of job evaluation—a 
company-wide attempt to establish 
fair pay scales for all job classifica- 
tions in the company. 

Just how do you write a job de- 
scription? What are the principles? 
Where do you begin? Job analysts 
break it down into four steps: 

> Figure out what you want to 

know. 

> Gather the facts. 

> Organize the material. 

> Write the job description. 


What Do You Want to Know? 


Endless facts could be gathered 
about any job—but many of these 
details might be irrelevant to your 
purpose. Essentially, you’re trying to 
answer two questions: First, what is 
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the job? Second, what mental and 
physical abilities and what prepara- 
tion does the job require? 


A check list 


Here are some questions that 
night serve as the basis for a check 
list: 

1. What are the principal job du- 
ties? 

2. What are the significant de- 
tails? 

3. Where does the work come 
from, and what is its stage of com- 
pletion when the employee receives 
it? 

4. If the employee works on 
physical materials, what changes 
does he make in them? If it’s a cleri- 
cal job, what part of the process 
does he perform? 

5. If he uses tools or machines, 
how does he use them? Does he pre- 
pare the machine for operation or 
is it set up for him? If it breaks 
down, does he repair it or report it? 

6. How accurate must the work 


be? What would be the conse- 
quences of an error? 
7. What duties are performed 


only periodically or occasionally? 

8. What is the degree of respon- 
sibility? Does the employee super- 
vise people in other jobs; if so, what 
jobs, and to what extent—in whole 
or in part—does he supervise them? 

9. How closely is the employee 
supervised? What parts of his work 
does he check with the supervisor? 
What decisions does he make on 
his own? 
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10. Is there anything particularly 
strenuous or difficult about the job 
(for instance, excessive heat, noise, 
stooping, standing)? 

11. What personal contacts are 
involved? What people in the com- 
pany does he see in the course of his 
job? What outsiders? For what rea- 
sons? Is he merely asking for infor- 
mation, or does he make contacts in 
which he has to discuss problems 
and answer questions that require 
judgment on his part? 

12. What happens to his work 
when he has finished with it? Where 
does it go next? What is it used for? 

The answers must be as concrete 
as possible. In discussing the close- 
ness of supervision it’s not enough to 
say: “makes minor decisions on his 
own.” What is “minor”? Can he or- 
der $10 worth of supplies? $50 
worth? Can he use his own judg- 
ment in regulating his machine? 


Gathering the Facts 


It might be supposed that a super- 
visor knows all the jobs of his subor- 
dinates well enough to write them 
down without interviews or consulta- 
tion. This would certainly be a 
great time saver. But unfortunately 
that’s not the way it works. Even 
though the job in question is the 
same one the supervisor had before 
he was promoted, it has probably 
changed since that time. 


Straight from the horse’s mouth 


The only person who knows all 
the details of a job is the person who 








does it. He should always be con- 
sulted on the job description. If he 
can write a first draft himself he 
should be asked to do so; he might 
be helped by a check list or ques- 
tionnaire. If he can’t write the first 
draft, he should be interviewed by 
the supervisor. This is desirable, 
not only because it enables the su- 
pervisor to get all the facts, but also 
because it gets the employee’s sup- 
port in the process and helps in his 
training. 

If you’re preparing to write job 
descriptions for your entire group, 
it’s a good idea to have a meeting 
first. Explain what you're trying to 
do, the goals of the project, and the 
benefits that may be expected. En- 
courage discussion; if there are 
questions and reservations, it’s bet- 
ter to clear them up from the be- 
ginning. 

Give each employee a day’s no- 
tice before his interview. Ask him to 
give the matter some thought, and 
to jot down the major areas of his 
job and any details he considers im- 
portant. 

At the same time, prepare vour- 
self with a check list of key ques- 
tions that are relevant to this par- 
ticular job. The questions on page 14 
may serve as a starter, but you will 
undoubtedly think of others that fit 
the special situation. As supervisor, 
you know the general character and 
background of the job; these will 
suggest added questions. The aim is 
always the same: to define the job 
and its requirements. 


The interview 

In the interview, focus your first 
attention on the information pre- 
pared by the employee. Get him to 
fill you in on the details—then use 
your check list to make sure you 
have covered the ground. Don’t be 
afraid to make full notes. The more 
factual your notes, the easier will be 
your job of organizing and writing 
the material. 

It may make the employee feel 
more comfortable to let him know 
from the start that on this occasion 
you are trying to gather information 
about the job, not about his individ- 
ual performance. Let him see your 
check list; this is a fine way to show 
him what you consider to be the im- 
portant aspects of his job. Also, the 
list will help him recall important 
details that he may have forgotten. 

But don’t use your check list 
mechanically. It’s only a guide for 
the interview—don’t turn it into a 
strait jacket. 

As in all other interviews, open- 
end questions bring out the most in- 
formation. Instead of asking ques- 
tions that can be answered yes or 
no, ask questions starting with 
words like how, what, or why, which 
require a fuller answer. 

Make no assumptions: Follow 
through with each question until 
you have a complete understanding 
of the task. Don’t take it for granted 
that any operation “must” take 
place. Ask how it takes place—and 
listen to the answer. Some of these 
answers may surprise you—and in 
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those surprises you may get valuable 
cues to cost control or work simpli- 
fication. 

This interview is not the right 
time to talk about merit ratings, 
promises of reclassification, or com- 
parison of jobs. These matters 
should be taken up at another 
time. The employee should be as- 
sured, however, that he will see the 
finished job description and my 
have an opportunity to suggest 
changes if he thinks they are nec- 
essary. 

Bear in mind that you are not 
concerned at this moment with the 
individual performance of the em- 
ployee. It is hard for the supervisor 


to divorce himself from the fact that 
an individual under his supervision 
is performing the job in a certain 
manner, dependent on his personal- 
ity, abilities, and morale. But these 
considerations should not influence 
the job description. 


Can you use a questionnaire? 


Another technique sometimes 
used to obtain information for job 
descriptions is a prepared question- 
naire. Unless it is used only as a pre- 
liminary, however, its value is 
doubtful, because no matter how 
the questions are phrased, employees 
will tend to interpret them different- 
ly, there will be a lack of consistency 
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Figure 1. Section of Notes on Offset-Printing-Press Operator 


Responsible for maintaining and cleaning Davidson Offset Dupli- 
cator printing press. Before any printing is done, must clean the 
press. Material is printed from plates which are made from nega- 
tives sent from the photo lab. Plates are sensitized sheets of alumi- 
num which must be handled very carefully because they pick up 
dirt, scratches, and fingerprints. Puts the negative into the reproduc- 
tion machine and burns the printing matter on the plate. Uses an 
arc light. This light is very bright, but there is no heat and it will 
not hurt the eyes. Must set up this machine especially from the 
standpoint of proper exposure times and pressures on the material. 
Paper for the actual printing job delivered by the stock boys. 

Before any printing is done will conduct a few test runs. Sets up 
the machine—sets air pressures on feeding mechanisms. Paper is 
picked up on a suction basis and fed through the machine and the 
printing rollers. Ink goes into trough and drips onto rollers which 
in turn print the material. There is a danger of putting too much 
ink in the receptacles, which can cause smudging. 

Speed of machine is important for good printing. Too fast will 
cause smudging. Checks and resets speeds continually. Watches 
printing on the stock as it comes off the printing press. If not up to 
standard may have to readjust. 

Size of the paper is important. If it is too small, the paper will 
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in the answers, and job facts will 
not always be given accurately. 


Organizing the Material 


You've finished your interview 
and come out with a mass of notes. 
Now is the time to separate the 
relevant from the irrelevant, and to 
organize this material into some 
semblance of order. This is best ac- 
complished by dividing the job into 
major functions of responsibility— 
and then grouping the related tasks 
under each function. 

You’re probably familiar with 
the main purpose of the job and the 


the average, most jobs have no 
more than three major functions; 
very few jobs have more than five. 

Once the major functions have 
been determined, the rest of the 
notes should fall into place. 

It might help to follow the proc- 
essing of part of a single job de- 
scription: the statement of duties of 
an operator of an offset printing 
press. 

Figure 1 (below, pages 16 and 
17) gives part of the notes of the ac- 
tual interview. These notes are the 
raw material for the job description. 

As his first step, the supervisor 


grouped the tasks under major 
functions. As he outlined, he also 


major steps needed to accomplish 
it. A good rule of thumb is that, on 
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jiggle while in the machine, causing a double imprint. Checks paper 
size. Sets the ink feeding. Always readjusting the machine during 
operation. Has to mix inks himself. Uses a simple formula provided 
by the manager. Mixes inks and a printing solution in gallons and 
quarts. Doesn’t require exact measurements. 

Sometimes feeding mechanisms and air pressures are jammed. 
Must be on the watch for this during the running of the machine. 
Checks the size of the paper before printing because this may be 
one of the causes for feeding mechanisms to be off. Also, paper will 
cause smudging if not correct. The sensitized plate is actually what 
does the printing and it is placed into the machine by setting on a 
pair of grippers. Centrifugal force holds it onto the roller drum. 
Operator continually taking completed printed material out and 
checking for quality. Determines what the standards for quality 
should be by reading the specifications listed on the job requisition. 

Required to clean the machine every Friday. Usually takes about 
an hour and a half. Depends on whether or not the machine has been 
used for black-and-white, halftone, or color jobs. Only the better op- 
erators can do color and halftone printing. There are six printing- 
press operators. Only two can do halftone and color printing be- 
cause of time on the job and skill. The rest do only black and 
white. This person does all types of printing—been on press 5 years. 


(This is an excerpt. The total notes ran to over 500 words.) 
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condensed the information, and 
eliminated what he considered less 
important. But he did not try at this 
point to eliminate all details. 

His outline is shown as Figure 2 
(below). 


Writing the Job Description 


Telegraph style 

Brevity is the essence of a job 
description—but it’s a special kind 
of brevity. The idea is to compress 
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the largest possible amount of 
clear, important information in the 
fewest possible words. In other 
words, write it like a telegram. 

Narrative or essay-style writing 
leads to lengthy dissertations that 
invite confusion, misunderstanding, 
and inconsistency. Much of this can 
be avoided by omitting the subject 
(the employee) and starting all 
sentences with action verbs. Con- 
sider, for example, the following 
narrative report: 
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Figure 2. Organization of Notes on Offset-Printing-Press Operator 


Preparation: 
Printing plates. 


Negatives received from laboratory. 
Bright lights (this may be a working condition). 


Exposure times. 

Pressure. 

Develops plate. 

Checks work. 

Uses established formulas. 
Mixes inks. 


Responsible for proper preparation of plates. 


Machine setup and operation: 
Sets and readjusts machine speeds. 


Checks paper size and type. 


Works from specifications listed on job requisition. 


Checks ink solution. 


Concerned with quality of work and material being produced. 


Continually readjusts press. 


Must adjust feeding of paper into machine. 
Pours inks and printing solution into troughs. 
Continually rechecks products with specifications. 


Maintenance: 


Adjusts and cleans machines periodically. 
Takes major breakdowns to supervisor. 


SOOCUUETEEECPEC TE 
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Incumbent is responsible for 
the analysis of jobs and the 
writing of job descriptions that 
are ultimately used by the per- 
sonnel department in order to 
select qualified employees. 

This can profitably be cut to: 

Analyzes and writes job de- 
scriptions for use in selection 
of employees. 

Job duties should be stated clear- 
ly, but without unnecessary detail. 
Remember, this is a general de- 
scription, not a step-by-step job 
outline to be used in training. 


Be consistent 


Words mean different things to 
different people. But the words you 
use in a job description should al- 
ways mean the same thing to you 


and to others who have to use the 
description. The best way to be sure 
of this is to use a glossary of terms 
that relate to the jobs you are de- 
scribing. Use the company’s defini- 
tions if it has them. If not, develop 
your own—but try to consider gen- 
eral practice—and once you have 
defined a word, make sure you ad- 
here to your definition every time 
you use the word. 


7 


Avoid ambiguity 


Words like handles, prepares, 
assembles, or processes have no 
precise meaning. It’s better to be 
specific. If a man places a piece of 
material in a drill press, use a phrase 
like sets material in drill press to 
show exactly what he is doing. 


The selection of the verb is espe- 
cially important since this will of- 
ten denote the level and difficulty 
of the task. 


Quantify 


Use quantitative words. For ex- 
ample, you may have in your 
plant a person responsible for pull- 
ing a wagon throughout the plant 
to pick up scrap material. His job 
could be described as: 

Pulls wagon loaded with heavy 
scrap material. 

But the following phrase would 
be more useful: 

Pulls wagon with 
pounds of scrap. 

Or how about this situation? 

Works to close tolerances with 
a high degree of accuracy. 

The word close and the phrase 
high degree of accuracy are vague. 
It’s clearer to say: 

Tools material to tolerances of 
+ 005 in. 


500-1 ,000 


Don’t belittle the job 


Ir choosing words, consider also 
the reactions of the person who 
holds or will hold the job. Avoid 
words that downgrade his work. 

The third sentence under the 
paragraph of “preparation” on the 
printing-press operator’s job (Fig- 
ure 3, page 20) could have been 
phrased: Uses simple formulas to 
mix inks and printing solutions. But 
no matter how simple the super- 
visor may consider the formula, the 
worker feels that it is important. It 
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may even seem complex to him. 
A more objective word to describe 
the formuias—and one more ac- 
ceptable to the employee—is estab- 
lished. The same considerations ap- 
ply to the use of the word routine. 
All work has more or less routine 
about it—but the job that appears 
routine to the supervisor may not ap- 
pear so to the man who does it. 

As you will note from Figure 3, 
the supervisor, in writing his actual 
Statement of duties in the printing- 


press operator's job, reduced the 
length from over 500 to 150 words. 
By identifying the key phases of the 
operation and using the most con- 
crete words and phrases he could 
find, he produced an accurate, con- 
cise statement of the duties. 

He also enriched both his and 
the operator’s understanding of the 
job—-which resulted in improved 
performance by the operator—and 
provided himself with a tool for im- 
proving his own performance. # 


Cee eee eee eee 
Figure 3. Job Description of Offset-Printing-Press Operator 
Job Title: Offset-Printing-Press Operator. 
Department and Section: Duplicating. 


Reports to: Pressroom supervisor. 


Summary: Prepares plates for, and operates, offset printing press. 


Preparation: 

Makes printing plates from negatives received from photo lab. Places 
negatives under arc lamp, dials exposure rate, sets amount of 
pressure, develops plate, and checks for imperfections. 

Uses established formulas to mix inks and printing solutions. 


Machine Setup and Operation: 

Sets up printing press according to job requisitions for black-and- 
white, halftone, and color printing. 

Checks for correct paper type and size, places plate on the machine, 
adjusts feeding mechanisms, pours inks and printing solutions 
into receptacles, sets proper speeds depending upon finishing 
specifications, and conducts test run. 

Operates offset printing press, rechecks ink and printing-solution 
balance, adjusts feeding mechanisms and air pressure, spot checks 
material being printed for quality, and readjusts press as needed. 


Maintenance: 
Completes minor adjustments, repairs, and cleaning of machine. 
Refers major repair problems to supervisor. 
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Supervisors Help VA Patients 


SUPERVISORS at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Houston, 
Texas, take an active part in rehabilitating patients who are prepared 
to take jobs in industry on discharge—and in some cases even be- 
fore discharge—from the hospital. 

The patients receive vocational counseling and evaluation of their 
potential for such fields as machine shop, furniture repair, drafting, 
electricity, spray painting, and sheet-metal work. They are first placed 
in jobs within the hospital, as indicated by their abilities. More than 
75 jobs are available to patients in the industrial-therapy program. 

The supervisor is a key person in this program, according to Dr. 
Lewis A. Leavitt, Chief of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Service of the hospital. He works with the industrial therapist in 
assigning the kind of work that will be helpful, and his realistic 
appraisal of the patient’s performance is important in placing him, 
after discharge, in local industry. “Supervisors are very realistic in 
the evaluation of patients working in their divisions, and their writ- 
ten recommendations are valued references . . . in the final place- 
ment program in local industry.” 

The hospital has had considerable success in placing discharged 
patients. In some cases, where the patient still needs some help 
from the hospital, he is allowed (for a limited period) to work for 


an employer during the day and return to the hospital at night. 
The program includes psychiatric, medical, and surgical patients. 





“I'm looking for a book for someone who may be going up 
in a manned satellite.” 
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By Homer T. Rosenberger 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


“So much to do—so little time” .. . 
but not if you know how to delegate. 


TEVE HUDSON, supervisor of a 

bottling department, was so 
swamped with work that he finally 
was compelled, as he explained it, 
“to let others do some of my work.” 
He decided to loosen his one-man 
control of the operation—and to 
delegate. 

Since he didn’t much like produc- 
tion scheduling anyway, he assigned 
most of it to Ned Thayer, who didn’t 
know anything about scheduling at 
all. Yet, he was a good guy, will- 
ing to plunge in cold; besides, the 
two men rode to work together, so 
Steve could make sure that Ned 
scheduled properly. 

But this plan didn’t work out. 
Steve found it difficult to impose 
his system, while Ned had no chance 
to develop his own. Department 
schedules became so confused that 
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Steve’s boss called him in and asked 
for an explanation. When he heard 
the story, he said, “You’ve got to 
learn to delegate—and to do it prop- 
erly.” 

Steve had, of course, made some 
major mistakes: 1) He saw delega- 
tion as an evasion of responsibility 

a way to slough off his work on 
others. Actually, it is the proper job 
of every manager to distribute work 
for which he is responsible to his 
subordinates. Often, this also re- 
quires that he allow his subordinates 
to make decisions on their own. But 
it must be done for the right reasons, 
and in the right way. 2) Steve dele- 
gated to the wrong man. Sharing a 
ride to work didn’t qualify Ned 
Thayer for his new responsibilities. 
He was untrained—and, as it turned 
out, incompetent for this job. 3) 





Steve overdelegated, by assigning 
an extremely important function— 
production scheduling—which he 
should have performed. 4) Finally, 
although he said he was delegating, 
Steve didn’t let Ned work on his 
own. By interfering too much, Steve 
accomplished nothing by delegating. 


A Delicate Art 


Delegation is a delicate proposi- 
tion. It requires one person (the del- 
egator) to assign part of his author- 
ity to make decisions—but none of 
his final responsibility for those de- 
cisions—to another person (the del- 
egate). While the delegator doesn’t 
take a direct part in such decisions, 
he’s ultimately responsible for them. 

The art of successful delegation 
requires great skill, insight, and 
judgment from the delegator. He 
must strike an appropriate balance 
between over- and underdelegation 
so that he yields authority without 
losing over-all control. He must 
coach and otherwise train subordi- 
nates to exercise authority correctly. 
He must have courage to take risks, 
for he can’t be sure how much au- 
thority any subordinate can manage 
until he’s tried. 


Why Delegate? 


The need for delegation is much 
more than theoretical. Delegation 
enables the manager to manage— 
to oversee the work of his subordi- 
nates. 

In a study of why 300 executives 
failed, recently reported in Ameri- 


can Business, 18 general causes were 
uncovered. Number-one cause: Fail- 
ure to delegate. 

The supervisor acquires his own 
authority through delegation. He 
must know how to use it—and that 
includes redelegating part of it, in 
turn, to his subordinates. 

That’s delegation in a nutshell. 
The problem is to crack the nut—to 
put this principle into practice! To 
delegate successfully, the supervisor 
must be able to answer seven basic 
questions: 


1. Consulting on Delegated 
Authority 


To what extent should I consult 
my chief about using authority that 
he delegates to me? 

When authority is delegated to 
you, try to resolve any problems by 
yourself. Unless you operate on your 
own, you are not accepting the au- 
thority entrusted to you. Authority is 
delegated so that you'll use it, to free 
your chief for other parts of his job. 
The more you depend on his help 
in solving problems, the less help 
you are to him. 

Fear is the greatest obstacle to the 
successful use of delegated author- 
ity. When your superior delegates to 
you, you may assume that he has 
confidence in your abilities. 

Even so, it’s often hard to decide 
whether to proceed on your own or 
to get help from your boss. When- 
ever you have a real problem, ask 
for help. 

For example, you may want to 
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redelegate part of your new author- 
ity to a subordinate. Would your 
boss approve? Would company pol- 
icy permit it? If you have questions 
like these, feel free to ask advice. 

The longer you work with your 
chief, the more you'll know how he 
feels about your acting independent- 
ly. For instance, a critical deadline 
may force you to decide a contro- 
versial issue by yourself, take some 
immediate action, and tell your chief 
about it later. (Be sure to tell him 
as soon as possible.) The first time 
you do this, his reaction will give 
you a clue to how you should pro- 
ceed in the future. 


2. What to Delegate 


What kinds of authority should 
the supervisor delegate to his sub- 


ordinates? 

Since you can’t delegate authority 
you don’t have, start by finding out 
exactly what your authority is. To 
delegate part of it, you may need 
your superior’s consent, permission 
from a policy body, or other clear- 
ances. 

Never delegate policy formulation 
nor over-all supervisory duties. 
Without these, a manager cannot 
control his staff and, as a result, can 
lose his authority as chief. 

The supervisor must retain au- 
thority for major discipline, for pro- 
motions, and for appraising subordi- 
nates. 

In general, he can safely delegate 
the functions that remain—largely 
the technical ones of operating the 
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department. Most supervisors auto- 
matically consider convenience so 
that, for example, they reassign du- 
ties that are time consuming or 
highly detailed. 

A manager may even delegate 
some routine decision making, as 
long as the decisions don’t involve 
the over-all objectives of his depart- 
ment. 

Thus, a subordinate may be put 
in charge of materials and given au- 
thority to requisition supplies when 
necessary. (He must decide, of 
course, when it’s time to order, so 
that the department will not suffer a 
shortage.) Yet it would be folly to 
permit this man on his own to sub- 
stitute one raw material for another. 
This would be a decision to be made 
between the department head and 
the engineering department. 


3. How Much to Delegate 


How much of his authority should 
a supervisor delegate? 

Delegation can be a chain reac- 
tion. As a supervisor effectively ex- 
ercises authority delegated to him, 
his superior, in turn, is freed to 
manage more authority than before. 
This releases still higher manage- 
ment, in succession, from some of 
its routine and gives them more time 
for long-range planning. 

Thus, it is in the company’s inter- 
est that every manager handle as 
much authority as he can. The gen- 
eral rule is: Delegate as much as you 
can of your authority in technical 
matters. 
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The Temperament for Delegation? 


F THE MANAGER has the kind of temperament that makes him in- 

clined to be suspicious of other men, if he lacks inner certainty 
in the soundness of his judgment in choosing and placing men, if 
he has something of the martinet in him and enjoys the exercise of 
power for its own sake, he is not likely to do a wholehearted job of 
delegating. Nor will his subordinates have the freedom of action 
that will enable them to do their best work, develop their powers 
and attitudes, and grow in managerial capacity. 


—EpDwarpD C. BURSK 
in The Management Team 
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But always delegate in keeping 
with the ability of your subordinates. 
As they develop through the author- 
ity that you’ve granted them, you 
can delegate more to them, take on 
more yourself, and so on up the line. 


4. When to Delegate 


When is the right time to delegate? 

Before you can consider delega- 
tion, the following conditions should 
exist: 

Delegation must fulfill a_ spe- 
cific purpose. It is not enough to say, 
“This will streamline the operation.” 
Instead, you should determine spe- 
cifically what you're trying to 
achieve. Will delegation save you 
time? If not, what results do you 
expect? 

Any increase in your staff and in 
your own authority—for instance, 
being assigned a special project—is 
also a green light to increase delega- 
tion. 

You must have an immediate 
subordinate to whom you can dele- 


gate. If you don't, train someone. 
This means that you should analyze 
your subordinates’ current perform- 
ance and future potential, and guide 
them as they begin to take on dele- 
gated work. Development of this 
kind should be continuous. 

The delegated function should 
be one that occurs reasonably often 
and is fairly time consuming. The 
time it takes to train a subordinate 
in the early stages of delegation may 
not be worth while unless it enables 
you to turn over to him a substantial 
amount of work. In other words, 
training should take less of your 
time than the function you're dele- 
gating. Tasks you might want to del- 
egate could include preparing a daily 
attendance report, representing your 
department at a weekly meeting, or 
checking regularly on the condition 
of machines. 

On the other hand, it would be 
foolish to spend hours training a 
subordinate, and then assign him 
only occasional and minor duties. 
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For instance, drawing up vacation 
schedules may be a chore, but it 
might take longer to train someone 
than to tackle the job yourself, once 
a year. (Besides, you may feel that 
timing vacations, though it may seem 
trivial, involves important depart- 
mental planning. ) 

Before a manager can delegate 
successfully, he must be willing to 
accept the decisions made by his 
delegates. You can’t expect every 
job to be performed exactly as you 
would do it. 

If, for any reason, you find your- 
self unwilling to accept subordi- 
nates’ decisions, something in the 
delegation picture is wrong—your 
delegates may be underqualified or 
untrained, you may not have the 
proper attitude, or the task may be 
too important to be delegated. 


5. Picking the Delegate 


To whom should a manager dele- 
gate? 

Delegate only to immediate sub- 
ordinates. Delegating to someone 
who reports through a third person 
invites resentment or misunder- 
standing from the man in the middle 
—your immediate subordinate. If 
you sidestep him, he can rightfully 
feel either that you lack confidence 
in him or that you don’t know how 
to run an organization. 

Delegate only to people whom you 
can trust, who will use their author- 
ity with skill. 

Also, match delegation to subor- 
dinates’ special abilities. Assign 
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broad planning to the man with 
imagination. Give work that de- 
mands extreme precision to your 
most meticulous subordinate. Assign 
delicate matters—like direct contact 





What Not to Delegate 

Supervisors have some respon- 
sibilities that should never be 
delegated, because only the 
supervisor is qualified to handle 
them: 

1. Policy formulation. 

2. General supervisory duties. 
3. Major discipline. 

4. Promotions. 

5. Appraisal. 











with the public—to the person who 
is most diplomatic. 

Be sure that your delegate is 
ready to assume authority. If he has 
adequate potential but lacks expe- 
rience, heip him prepare. Build his 
confidence. Indicate how he can de- 
velop his potential. Tell him that the 
new duties will increase his value to 
the company and to himself. 

“But I have nobody to delegate 
to,” many supervisors complain. 
They say their subordinates simply 
aren’t capable of assuming author- 
ity. They lack the necessary knowl- 
edge, or skills, or—worst of all— 
they have no initiative. 

Whatever shortcomings exist in a 
staff, it is the manager’s job to help 
his subordinates surmount them. 
Once the subordinate knows he may 
be given increased authority, he of- 
ten turns out to have more ability 








than his superior had thought. The 
manager may find that the worker 
has new, unsuspected abilities that 
may make up for those he lacks. 

In any case, the wise manager 
can cope with an apparent lack of 
staff talent. Instead of delegating to 
only one or two subordinates, he will 
delegate some authority to each sub- 
ordinate. The amount will vary ac- 
cording to the ability of each indi- 
vidual. In this way, the supervisor 
strengthens his staff as he lightens 
his work load. 

A decision to delegate is often a 
calculated risk. But if the facts and 
reasoning are adequate, most of the 
risks the manager takes will be to 
his advantage. 


6. How to Delegate? 


A knotty question for many su- 
pervisors is: How should I delegate? 

Delegation shouid be broad—to 
give the delegate real responsibility, 
and to enable the supervisor to man- 
age his entire job—with time left 
over to help his superior with special 
assignments. Therefore, delegate as 
much of a function as you can; nar- 
row delegation produces meager re- 
sults. 

Delegate a function, rather than 
a specific task. For example, put a 
trustworthy assistant fully in charge 
of petty cash—don’t just ask him, 
month by month, to help you with 
the petty-cash voucher. 

Authority should always be dele- 
gated clearly and concisely—in writ- 
ing, if necessary. State explicitly the 


results you require, but let your sub- 
ordinate work out his own way of 
achieving them. 

Having defined the goal, give the 
subordinate enough authority to 
achieve it. There’s no use putting a 
man in charge of a work group un- 
less that group knows that he’s 
their boss. 

The nature of the task sometimes 


requires that you tell your subordi- 


nate in general terms how to exer- 
cise his new authority. You may, for 
instance, want to warn him of 
pitfalls. 

The man in charge of a work 
group may be told to concentrate on 
safety because of the high accident 
rate in that particular operation. 
Yet he’s free to develop safety 
through whatever method he prefers 
—posting new signs or warnings, 
holding a safety contest, increasing 
instruction, enforcing rules with 
stricter discipline, or drawing up 
new safety regulations. 

Be sure to tell subordinates the 
limits of their authority. They may. 
for example, be allowed to redele- 
gate part, but not all, of their newly 
acquired authority. Identify which is 
which. If you’re delegating only for 
a set period, be sure the delegate 
knows the deadline. 


Some “‘don’‘ts”’ 

There are some special “don’ts” in 
delegation: 

® Don't delegate to one subordi- 
nate the authority that you have al- 
ready delegated to someone else 
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There are two exceptions: 1) If 
there is no conflict or duplication. 
For instance, two subordinates may 
take charge of department visitors 
—one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. 2) If you have with- 
drawn (or are withdrawing) the 
original delegation. 

@ In pointing out limitations of, 
or restrictions upon, delegated au- 
thority, be careful not to inhibit the 
delegate’s use of his new authority 
or make him reluctant to tackle the 
job. Discuss any fears he may have 
about accepting the authority. Let 
him know that you have confidence 
in him. 

™ Don’t delegate to the detri- 
ment of your proper staff and line 
balance, nor to the impairment of 
over-all morale. 


7. Controlling Delegated 
Authority 


How can the supervisor maintain 
control, once he’s delegated author- 
ity? 

If more managers knew the an- 
swer to this, they'd delegate more 
authority more often. 

It’s not always easy to control 
delegation, but it is usually possible. 
The principal method is to keep in 
touch. It’s your job to require the 
delegate to keep you informed on 
how he’s using the authority you’ve 
granted him. 

There are several ways to do it: 

@ First, and most important, es- 
tablish the kind of working relation- 
ship that makes members of your 
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staff want to keep you informed. 
This means that you should main- 
tain a friendly atmosphere that en- 
courages free discussion. It also 
means that your subordinates should 
have confidence in your ability to 
understand them and their prob- 
lems. 

® Follow up. From time to time, 
ask subordinates how their projects 
are going. When it’s suitable, ask 
them to submit brief reports—writ- 
ten or oral. Ask, especially after 
they’ve sought your advice or help, 
how the problem is turning out. 

= Establish deadlines. If you’ve 
delegated a man to investigate the 
best buys in new typewriters for an 
office operation, tell him you'd like 
his suggestions within a month. 

™ Establish performance stand- 
ards, too. Let’s assume that you’ve 
delegated an assistant to serve as 
liaison between your department 
and the personnel department, dur- 
ing a period when you’re doing a lot 
of hiring. Don’t accept a vague state- 
ment: “Oh, they’re doing their best.” 

Require him to report on spe- 
cific questions: How many appli- 
cants has the personnel department 
interviewed for, say, your last ten 
job openings? How many were 
passed as acceptable candidates? 
Does your assistant feel that the 
personnel department understands 
your needs? Why? 

Requiring answers to_ specific 
questions will keep you in control— 
and your delegate on his toes. 

™ If you delegate authority to 








sign letters, you might request at 
first that copies be submitted to you. 
This will keep you abreast of the 
delegate’s activity, but only after he 
has acted—after he’s signed and sent 
letters—and therefore should not in- 
terfere with his making independent 
decisions. 

Generally, it’s wiser not to check 
every piece of correspondence (or 
every move he makes), however. 
Close supervision tends to make the 
subordinate feel he has no real au- 
thority. Occasional spot checks pro- 
vide a progress report without dimin- 
ishing the subordinate’s sense of 
responsibility. 

= Keep your delegate informed. 
Tell him of policy or procedural 
changes that may affect his work. 
Pass along interdepartmental, intra- 
divisional, or even intracompany in- 
formation that may help him. Share 
trade news or competitive data when 
you can. 

Chances are that if you keep your 
subordinates informed, they will 











also keep you informed. As you dis- 
cuss new information with them, 
they’re likely to volunteer a quick 
report on their progress. (Be care- 
ful, however, that they only give a 
report—not ask you to make their 
decisions. ) 


Suppose he can’t decide 


If your subordinate is reluctant to 
exercise authority, he may only be 
overcautious or playing it safe. But 
if he continues to return problems to 
you, the authority will soon be back 
where it started—on your desk. 

You can improve his decision- 
making ability by helping him, step 
by step, to make a few decisions, 
then putting him on his own. Later, 
if he still wonders what to do, ask 
him the kind of questions that you 
consider when you make decisions. 

Or begin by asking why he’s 
bringing the matter to you—what is 
unique or troublesome about it, 
where does he fear going wrong, 
what’s the stumbling block? You 
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Once You’ve Delegated—Keep in Touch 


Your responsibilities don’t end when you delegate a job. You 
still have to maintain control of the authority you’ve delegated. 


Here’s how: 


Establish a general working relationship in which workers want 


to keep you informed. 


Follow up. Get brief progress reports, if necessary. 


Establish deadlines. 


Establish performance standards. 
Keep the delegate informed on any changes that might affect 


his work. 
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HOW TO DELEGATE 

® Delegate a whole job, not 
just a small part of one. 

e Delegate clearly and con- 
cisely—in writing, if neces- 
sary. 

e Delegate the authority to 
achieve the goal. 

e Give general suggestions for 
ways to carry out the dele- 
gated work. 

© Define the limits of the dele- 
gate’s authority. 


may find that it’s time for you to step 
in. If not, your questions should help 
him to decide, and they certainly 
will demonstrate your position— 
that it’s up to him to decide. 

Since you can’t shed final re- 
sponsibility by delegating, you will 
ultimately be held responsible for 
any serious mistakes your subordi- 
nates make. Therefore, you have a 
powerful incentive for expecting sub- 
ordinates to keep you informed— 
especially of major changes or prog- 
ress. 

What about blunders? 

All right, what if a delegate makes 
a real blunder? 

Try to mitigate or change it, if 
you can. If the company—or your 
department—is made to look foolish 
by the delegate’s action, it’s occa- 
sionally legitimate to expect him to 
soften the outside impression by ad- 
mitting personal responsibility. On 
the whole, however, it’s better to 
help him save face. 

In private, discuss the mistake, 
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the reasons it occurred, and the steps 
that could have prevented it. Be 
sure to identify it as a mistake and 
let the subordinate realize that he 
shouldn't repeat it. Often, he will 
be well aware of his error. If he is, 
it’s a good idea to reassure him: “We 
all make mistakes—that’s how we 
learn.” 

If, afterwards, the subordinate 
continues to fumble in exercising his 
authority, you may have to super- 
vise him very closely for a while— 
or withdraw the authority you had 
delegated to him. 


Source of Progress 


Clearly, the requirements for suc- 
cessful delegation are stiff. 

Stiff as they are, though, the ben- 
efits are enormous: The supervisor 
acquires considerable freedom from 
routine, repetitive functions. As a 
result, he has more time to spend 
on his primary management duties 
administering, supervising, plan- 
ning, and controlling. Usually, he 
also has some spare time for offer- 
ing direct help to his immediate 
chief. This is almost invariably to 
the credit and benefit of the dele- 
gator, his chief, and the company 
as a whole. 

Just as important, delegation 
gives subordinates invaluable expe- 
rience in decision making. This 
leads to increased individual respon- 
sibility, greater pride in work, higher 
morale, and strong initiative. Prac- 
ticed throughout an_ organization, 
delegation becomes a source of vi- 
tality and progress. @ 
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How often we’ve been told to write, at college age and less, 
In terms as plain as Mr. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address— 
Avoiding phrases erudite where simple ones are clearer, 


The better to express the thought, not just impress the hearer. 


Though few dispute this sound advice, inside a corporation 
The common touch in writing is a victim of inflation; 
The language of the office walks on stilts the long way ‘round, 


Discarding easy words whenever hard ones can be found. 


To say about is frowned upon—approximately’s better— 
While later must be subsequently in the business letter. 
Before is out, since prior to sounds more sophisticated, 


And no one writes expected who can spell anticipated. 


Disguising cause as causative factor shows one’s on the move, 
Anji words like éptimum, for most, are really in the groove. 
Inaugurate and finalize are favored, though, in truth, 


Begin and end are more exact and not at all uncouth. 


Sir Winston’s famed blood, sweat, and tears, that sparked the 
English nation, 

Would never have endured with sweat dressed up as perspira 
tion. 

So here’s a plea for plain words that more clearly tell the story 


Than polysyllable displays of verbal repertory. 


—FRANKLIN N. TuRNER 
(Shell Oil Company) 
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COMPUTER OPERATOR 








By Donald Kirkpatrick 


Assistant Director, Management Institute 
University of Wisconsin 


Training is time consuming; but 
consider the long-term payoff . 


OST FOREMEN don’t have time 

to train subordinates because 
they are too busy correcting mis- 
takes—errors that might not have 
occurred if workers were properly 
trained in the first place. 

So says R. D. Bundy in his book, 
How to Teach a Job, whieh was 
written after he had talked with some 
3,000 foremen. He found that al- 
most all of them—about 90 per cent 
—were delegating to other people 
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most of the training for which they 
were responsible. When asked why 
they didn’t instruct subordinates, 
Mr. Bundy relates, they always re- 
plied, “I don’t have time.” 

Even so, the vast majority of 
these supervisors consider training 
their most difficult responsibility. 
Few supervisors or foremen dis- 
pute the principles of learning and 
training. But they do have difficulty 
putting principles into practice. 








Their two most significant train- 
ing problems are: 

1. Lack of time. Ordinarily, the 
foreman tries to save time by dele- 
gating training to his assistant, a 
group leader, or another experi- 
enced subordinate. This frees him 
for seemingly more urgent responsi- 
bilities—scheduling, preparing re- 
ports, reporting to his superior, at- 
tending meetings, and so on. The 
list of duties that have priority over 
training seems endless. 

2. The second problem: The su- 
pervisor is often required to train 
several new workers at one time. 
Yet theory—and his own training— 
have probably prepared him only to 
train people individually. 

Let’s consider these problems. 


It does take time 


There’s no doubt about it—to 
train a worker does take time. It 
must be done properly, step by step. 
Most supervisors are familiar with 
the four steps of Job Instruction 
Training, used as a standard train- 
ing guide by many companies: 


Prepare the worker 

First, it’s necessary to prepare the 
worker. He should try to make a 
new worker feel at home and at 
ease, and to learn something about 
him personally. 

He should also find out how much 
the employee already knows about 
the job, so he can gear his approach 
to the employee’s ability and knowl- 
edge. 


In preparing the worker, the in- 
structor must also motivate him to 
learn—by explaining the purpose of 
the job, its importance, its benefits, 
and, possibly, its rewards. 


Present the operation 


The second step in training a 
worker is presenting the operation, 
simply and in a well-organized man- 
ner. 

The usual procedure starts with 
an over-all description of the job, 
and then gets down to specifics, step 
by step. 

At this point, the instructor 
should demonstrate the job—show- 


ing slowly and exactly how it is per- 


formed. It’s important to instruct in 
easy stages—never to dish up more 
than the learner can digest at one 
time. 


Have him try it 

The third training step: Have the 
new employee perform the opera- 
tion. 

The instructor needs patience for 
this, to bear with mistakes, encour- 
age questions, compliment even 
fumbling efforts—if they show that 
the worker is trying. 

It’s essential that the teacher ful- 
fill these requirements: 1) He 
must stay with the learner, to cor- 
rect errors. 2) He should ask the 
learner to explain what he’s trying to 
do and why. 3) He should watch 
the learner go through the job sev- 
eral times, to be sure he knows ex- 
actly how to do it right. 
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Follow-up 

The fourth step in training is fol- 
low-up. Once the learner is on his 
own, keep an eye on his progress, 
but don’t make him feel watched. 

If he’s having trouble, help him 
promptly. If he’s doing the job right, 
praise him promptly. 

All four steps are important in 
teaching a worker his job. A good 
instructor can perform them all and 
convert a new employee into a com- 
petent worker in a comparatively 
short time. But it does take some 
time. 


Can you speed it up? 

Many supervisors feel that they 
have found a way to cut down on 
training time, however. They sim- 
ply tell a new employee: “Go watch 
the worker on that machine over 
there. He’s been doing this job for 
years.” 

Many supervisors accept this 
circumvention as preferred practice. 
The author, in association with Dr. 
Earl Planty, has surveyed some 
20,000 foremen, using the Supervis- 
ory Inventory on Human Rela- 
tions.* It includes this statement, to 
be labeled “true” or “false”: “The 
best way to train a new employee is 
to have him watch a good employee 
at the job.” 

This statement sounds plausible, 
and about half the respondents iden- 


* For a complimentary copy, write to Dr. 
Donald Kirkpatrick, 541 Woodside Ter- 
race, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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tified it as true. But it is false for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, 
just watching a job is not the best 
way to learn it. Second, even if 
watching were enough, there’s no 
assurance that the performance 
watched is entirely right. Third, the 
fine points of the job—which the 
experienced worker performs with- 
out special thought or explanation 
—must still be explained to the 
learner. 

There is just one best way to 
teach a job to a new employee: Ex- 
plain the job, let him watch a dem- 
onstration, then let him try it him- 
self. 

If this seems to take too long, re- 
member that poor instruction takes 
still longer because it creates addi- 
tional problems. In the long run, 
time spent in proper training saves 
time—the hours of correction that 
accumulate when workers turn in a 
poor job day after day. Realizing 
this is half the battle. 

There is no pat solution, then, to 
the problem that proper training 
consumes time. The supervisor 
should not try to shorten this time by 
rushing through training sessions. 
All he can do is make sure—by 
careful planning and productive in- 
struction—that the time spent pro- 
duces the results desired. 


Can you delegate training? 


The best instructor for any opera- 
tion is, of course, the man who man- 
ages the operation—the supervisor. 
He knows what should be done; in 





fact, he often has helped plan it. He 
knows what results are desired— 
and why. He is responsible for 
achieving the goal. 

No matter how much he is tempt- 
ed to delegate his training functions, 
he would be better off doing the 
training himself and delegating oth- 
er jobs like report writing and rec- 


Ten Situations That Require 
Training Attention 

. New or transferred employees 

. New operations or methods 

. Excessive scrap or re-work 

. Combining of equipment 

High accident rate 

. Personnel hard to obtain 

. Great turnover 

. Excessive overtime 

. Bottlenecks 

. Grievances and complaints 
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ord keeping. Probably at no other 
period can the supervisor influence 
so much work as when he instructs 
new employees. 

Nevertheless, some situations— 
such as illness or absence on busi- 
ness—may require the supervisor to 
delegate training. To whom, then, 
should he delegate—to his assistant 
(if he has one), to a group leader, 
or to an experienced and competent 
worker? 

Supervisors have had success with 
each of these substitutes, or with a 
combination of all three. Clearly, 


the answer hinges on the abilities 
and experience of the individuals 
being considered. A man who has, 
for example, given some help to the 
supervisor in earlier training ses- 
sions will have acquired some expe- 
rience that will fit him to do this job. 


Who can teach? 

To select the proper delegate, you 
should know what is required of a 
good teacher or instructor. Here’s a 
list of requirements prepared by the 
Research Institute of America: 

1. The teacher must want to 
teach. If he doesn’t like the job, 
he’s not going to perform it to the 
best of his ability. 

2. He must have working knowl- 
edge of what he’s teaching. Other- 
wise he'll embarrass himself—and 
the company. 

3. He must be able to make him- 
self understood. However accurate 
the explanation, it’s no good if it’s 
delivered in speech—or methods— 
that the learner doesn’t understand. 

4. The instructor must have pa- 
tience. 

5. The instructor must have a 
sense of humor. Though there’s no 
need to convert training sessions 
into joke-swapping periods, it’s 
healthy to have an optimistic out- 
look and to work in good humor. 

6. The instructor must have time 
to do his job thoroughly. If he’s in a 
hurry—or even if he merely acts 
that way—his behavior is sure to 
affect his trainees and make them 
feel hurried, too. 
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If the candidate for delegation 
meets all the above requirements, 
he'll probably do an effective teach- 
ing job. Even so, the supervisor re- 
mains responsible for the quality of 
the training. And if the quality is 
low, the supervisor will pay the price 
—i.e., lose out on the full potential 
of his workforce. 


A stake in training 


It’s usual, though not always bet- 
ter, to delegate to another member 
of management, rather than to an 
hourly paid employee. The former is 
more likely to have a sound interest 
in the new employee’s progress. 

A story illustrates the point: 

In a Midwestern iron works, new 
employees in the foundry were 
trained by an hourly paid worker 
who was expert at foundry work. 
The plant superintendent checked 
on the instructor’s methods. 

“When you're training a new 
man,” the superintendent asked, 
“do you show him everything you 
know about the job?” He expected 
that the instructor would assure him 
that the work was taught in detail. 

Instead, the instructor replied, 
“Hell, no. I let ’em learn the tricks 
the same way I did—through expe- 
rience.” In effect, the teacher was 
suppressing information—the fine 
points that could make the differ- 
ence between average and superior 
performance! 

This attitude isn’t universal, of 
course, but it does occur. The hourly 
paid worker usually doesn’t have the 
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same stake in training—the same 
over-all picture—that a member of 
management has. The new worker's 
performance is directly important to 
a manager, but not necessarily to 
another employee. 


Can you compromise? 


If the supervisor can’t offer com- 
plete instruction, he should try to 
provide at least a part of it. The 
compromise may help him save 
time, and still create good personal 
relations with new employees. 

The supervisor could, for exam- 
ple, greet the new employee upon ar- 
rival, and take pains to welcome 
him and put him at ease. The two 
could take a department tour to- 
gether, and then the boss could in- 
troduce the new man to his instruc- 
tor. 

Although actual instruction is 
provided by someone else, the su- 
pervisor can check with the new 
employee from time to time to see 
what progress he has made, what 
problems or questions he may have. 


Group instruction 


Job Instruction Training (J.I.T.) 
usually assumes that workmen are 
trained one at a time. This is not al- 
ways the case, of course. Employees 
must often be instructed collectively, 
especially after mass hiring or group 
transfer. This constitutes a second 
major training problem: If the su- 
pervisor receives new department 
members in a group, he must usu- 
ally train them as a group. How can 





he, then, suit the training to the 
needs of individuals? 

The success of group training de- 
pends upon the instructor’s ability 
to adapt the four-step training pro- 
cedure to the specific situation. In 
many cases, the supervisor, with one 
or two helpers, can instruct a class 
as easily as an individual. 

For example, in Step 1, preparing 
the worker, the instructor can show 
the new workers around the depart- 
ment as a group, calling their atten- 
tion to all the key points in the 
operation and introducing them in- 
dividually to other workers. A large 
group might be split up into smaller 
groups, to make new employees feel 
more comfortable and to make it 
easier for them to observe the oper- 
ation and meet their co-workers. 

In Step 2—presenting the oper- 
ation—the supervisor concentrates 
on the actual work to be performed. 
To do this, he could set up a mock 
job situation in a conference room 
and demonstrate it to the new em- 
ployees as a group. He could describe 
and demonstrate even a mechanical 
operation by using drawings, pho- 
tographs, or models of the equip- 
ment involved. He might show mo- 
tion pictures to depict the operation 
from beginning to end. 

This is the point at which the 
trainer must motivate the learners 
to learn. At this stage he is con- 
cerned not so much with the how 
of the operation as the why. Thus he 
discusses the reasons for the particu- 
lar operation and how it fits into the 








What It Takes to Teach 


The Research Institute of America 
lists these basic requirements for 
anyone who trains others: 

1. Desire to teach 

2. Knowledge of the subject 

3. Ability to communicate 

4. Patience 

5. Sense of humor 

6. Time to do a thorough job 











over-all process—how it contributes 
to the final product. 

Step 3—trying out the job—could 
be carried out in the training room 
or on the factory floor itself. Starting 
with a volunteer, the instructor could 
have each man in turn operate 
the machine while the others watch. 
The instructor could ask for ques- 
tions from the operator and the rest 
of the group. Not only should he 
tactfully point out errors at this 
stage, but he can invite the mem- 
bers of the group to point them out 
as each man goes through the opera- 
tion cycle. If the trainer is construc- 
tive and sympathetic in pointing out 
errors, the learners—who are all in 
the same boat—will usually follow 
suit. 

Step 4, follow-up, is, in a sense, 
intrinsically a group situation, since 
by this time the new workers have 
taken their places jas part of the reg- 
ular group. But new workers need 
closer, more frequent supervision. 
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They need prompt help if they’re in 
difficulty, to keep them from becom- 
ing embarrassed or frustrated; and, 
above all, they need plenty of en- 
couragement, to build their confi- 
dence. Therefore, the follow-up 
must be done on an individual basis, 
preferably by the supervisor. 

In working out group methods, 
the supervisor may receive help 
from the personnel or training de- 
partment. Many companies employ 
specialists on group training proce- 
dures. 


When it must be individual 


No matter how large the group, 
there are two situations in which the 
supervisor must meticulously check 
on each individual: 

1) When the new employees first 
arrive in the department. Even 
though the supervisor may receive 
them as a group, he must still offer 
attention to them individually. For 
example, he may welcome three or 
four new workers at a time; yet he 
must speak with each in turn, not 
overlooking anyone. Discovering 
what each worker already knows 
about the job must also be an indi- 
vidual matter. 

2) If group instruction is given, 
it’s still necessary for the supervisor 
to check on the progress of each 
individual. Some workers require 
additional instruction. Others may 
require only praise for speedy learn- 
ing. The supervisor should know 
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who needs what, however, and take 
immediate steps to fill their needs. 


Don’t put it off 


Thus, the supervisor must give 
high priority to the correct—and, 
preferably, the personal—training of 
his subordinates. He'll be tempted 
not to if his schedule is crowded. 
Training sessions seem easy targets 
for rearrangement, condensation, 
delegation, or even postponement— 
especially compared with produc- 
tion, deadlined reports, behind- 
schedule work, rush orders, or emer- 
gencies. 

But even though the need for in- 
struction may not seem urgent (and 
if its results seem slow to appear), 
its impact, once felt, is enormous: 
A poorly instructed work crew can 
cripple even an expert supervisor by 
forcing him to put out fires, to cor- 
rect errors, to reprimand workmen, 
to retrain crews, to arrange repairs 
(if possible) for damaged products, 
to try to reduce excessive scrap and 
time waste, to try to retain compe- 
tent workers who are annoyed by 
the general inefficiency, and to re- 
place people who’ve quit or been 
fired. 

On the other hand, the better 
trained the workforce, the less su- 
pervision it requires—and the better 
its work. The supervisor’s approach, 
then, is clear—to put training on a 
high-priority basis, and to devote 
as much attention to it as possible. 
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By Lydia Strong 


There’s a volunteer job 
to suit your special interests. 


N OFFICE MANAGER comes home 

from vacation a day early so 

he can put in his regular Saturday 

afternoon of service in the men’s 
ward of a mental hospital. 

The Young Men’s Club of a 
Southern plant pitches in as a team 
to remodel the home of a blind man 
and his family. With hammers, 
nails, plaster, and paint they trans- 
form it from a shack to a livable 
dwelling. 





A home hobbyist has given up 
making bookends. Instead, he turns 
out devices on his power saw to help 
children with cerebral palsy learn 
to walk. 

A production —superindendent 
learned public speaking in order to 
make five-minute talks for his town’s 
United Fund campaign. This season, 
he was invited to join the campaign 
planning committee. 

These are only a few of the army 
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of volunteer workers—about 21 
million strong—who keep Ameri- 
can social services going. Their 
work, freely given, probably totals 
as high in dollar value as the $7 
billion donated for philanthropy 
each year. 

For every professional employed 
by a social-service organization, it 
has been estimated, there are 250 
active volunteers. It is they who 
help maintain the Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts, Travelers Aid, and the 
dozens of other service agencies in 
every sizable community. The key 
position of the volunteer isn’t so 
surprising when you remember that 
practically all social services were 
started by volunteers. 

The national movement for men- 
tal health, for example, grew out of 
the experience of Clifford Beers— 
not only a layman, but a former 
mental patient. In 1908, he pub- 
lished a book exposing the barbar- 
ous conditions in mental hospitals, 
and founded the Connecticut So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene. This led 
to the establishment of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and 
from this beginning the movement 
became world wide. 





A man’s job 

Some people think of social serv- 
ice as women’s work. Certainly 
women give their time generously— 
but so do men. Men are active as 
board members, as fund raisers, and 
as service workers in person-to-per- 
son jobs. The proportion of men in 
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the volunteer force is growing, ac- 
cording to the United Community 
Funds and Councils of America. 

Many volunteer jobs can best be 
done by men: for example, helping 
with men patients in a hospital, 
leading groups and teams of boys, 
raising funds in business and indus- 
try. The Boys’ Clubs of America 
use the services of 60,000 men vol- 
unteers—and need more. USO has 
80,000 volunteers who conduct 
tours, give hobby and crafts classes, 
serve as M.C.’s and organizers of 
special events for servicemen. The 
Boy Scouts have over a million men 
leaders throughout the country. 

Furthermore, many men take on 
personal-service jobs such as visit- 
ing ill or handicapped people or es- 
corting them on trips; helping in 
hospitals; or, as Big Brothers, offer- 
ing friendship and guidance to chil- 
dren in trouble because of disturbed 
or lacking family relationships. 





Why volunteer? 

There’s an old army saying that 
ends . and never volunteer.” 
But fortunately for the army and 
for the country as a whole, millions 
of Americans pay no attention to 
this saying. 

Often they are the busiest people 
—like the molder in Canton, Ohio, 
who studies nights to equip himself 
for a better job, yet still finds time 
to organize activities for his United 
Fund campaign. 

Why do busy people manage to 
find time for community services? 





It would be easy to give a num- 
ber of noble-sounding reasons. But 
most people don’t volunteer to show 
their nobility! The principal reason, 
and the best reason, is the personal 
satisfaction of the volunteer. 

True, some people do at first offer 
their services only from a sense of 
duty. But if the work they do is 
worth while, that “duty” is trans- 
formed into happiness. There are 
few experiences that give greater 
joy than the experience of helping 
others. 

Helping people in trouble appears 
to be a basic human inclination. 
Certainly, service to others is a cen- 
tral idea of all major religions and 
ethical systems—and a foundation 
stone of American progress. 

In time of disaster, we rush to of- 
fer help. The need is clear, urgent 
and dramatic. But in every com- 
munity, there are people facing dire 
personal problems. They may. keep 
very quiet, yet need help just as 
surely as if they were flood or tor- 
nado victims. 





tures that he badly wanted. 





To Help Others at Christmas 


Is your club—or your family—looking for a way to share 
your Christmas? Check with the Christmas Bureau of your 
town’s Community Welfare Council. This bureau helps to re- 
member everyone who needs Christmas gifts—the aged and 
lonely, the sick and neglected, and, of course, children. 

It helps givers also to choose gifts that mean something special 
to the recipient. One 70-year-old man, for example, had received 
food baskets for several years. But his happiest Christmas was 
when, through the Christmas Bureau, he received a set of den- 


Besides the desire to help others, 
there are many subsidiary reasons 
for volunteering. There is the oppor- 
tunity to put special talents to work 
—talents that may be only half 
used or unused on the job. There is 
the chance to broaden social con- 
tacts, outside one’s immediate cir- 
cle. There is the chance to learn 
new skills—like public speaking, 
human relations, group organiza- 
tion. This growth in learning and 
understanding often pays off on the 
job. 

Yet, whatever the incidental ben- 
efits, the basic drive behind most 
people’s volunteer activities is the 
wish to serve, to be part of a worth- 
while activity, working toward an 
achievable goal. 


What does a volunteer do? 


No matter what an individual’s 
skills and interests, there is a volun- 
teer activity that is right for him. 

The Community Council of 
Greater New York has listed 201 
different kinds of jobs, many with 
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job descriptions as complete as those 
to be found in industry. 

Here a few of the volunteer jobs 
open to men: 

Big Brother: establishing a friend- 
ly relationship with a boy needing 





The only things we ever keep 
Are what we give away. 
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help, visiting him, planning outings 
together, sharing interests and hob- 
bies. 

Club or group leader: for Boy 
Scouts and boys’ clubs, social clubs 
of children or adults, hobby or recre- 
ational groups. 

Coach: for baseball, basketball, 
football, gymnastics, every popular 
sport and game. In playgrounds, 
athletic leagues, community centers. 

Driver or escort: to help handi- 
capped people get to church or to 
hospital clinics, or other needed 
service; also to help them get to plac- 
es where they can have recreation 
and meet their friends. 

Entertainer: at community events, 
for both fund raising and recreation. 

Discussion leader: to lead groups 
in discussions of social issues or cur- 
rent events (plenty of learning in- 
volved for the leader and the 
group). 

Folk- or social-dance leader: For 
square dancing, cha-cha, and all 
points in between. 

Hospital visitor: Not everyone in 
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a hospital has friends or family to 
visit him. The lonely ones need 
someone to talk to them, to perform 
small services, to show an interest in 
their recovery. 

Interpreter: Know a foreign lan- 
guage? Here’s how to keep it from 
growing rusty! Hospitals, clinics, 
child-care centers, schools often have 
pressing need for interpreters. 

Interviewer: To meet people com- 
ing to; a social agency; to help the 
applicants state their problems, and 
tell them what the agency can do. 

Inventor: Organizations for the 
blind, the deaf, or the handicapped 
often need special devices or adap- 
tations of devices that will fit the 
needs of clients. One inventor is 
working on a reciprocal-motion ma- 
chine for children with cerebral 
palsy. Another is developing an elec- 
tronic device for the hard of hearing. 

Maintenance man: Medical ma- 
chines break down, too. An [ndian- 
apolis man is on constant call for any 
polio patient whose iron lung needs 
adjustment or repair. 

Music man: Did you almost be- 
come a band leader or a drummer 
or singer? Join a band or glee club, 
or better still, organize one in your 
community center. It might get you 
to Washington! Prentice Minner, 
who used music in working with 
youngsters in St. Louis slum neigh- 
borhoods, was invited to the White 
House to demonstrate his program to 
the President. 

Office aide: Helping people often 
involves paperwork. 








Occupational therapist: Many 
hand crafts are helpful in restoring 
strength and mobility to crippled 
people: weaving and clay modeling, 
for example. They’re easy to learn, 
rewarding to teach. 

Photographer or projectionist: to 
make and show movies for fund 
raising. 

Reader: to blind people, especially 
blind students. Some men make tape 
recordings of required reading for 
the use of blind college students. 

Solicitor: in raising money, noth- 
ing replaces the human touch; inci- 
dentally, this work develops poise 
and builds up friendships. 

Speaker: to make five-minute 
presentations of the services and 
needs of service agencies before com- 
munity organizations. 


Toymaker and toy repairer: Chil- 
dren in hospitals and institutions 
need toys they can call their own. 

Teacher: of arts and crafts, gym- 


nastics, woodworking, mechanics, 
swimming, first-aid . . . . Whatever 
special skills you have, there are 
probably others who would like to 
learn them. 

Vocational adviser: to describe 
your career, the opportunities it of- 
fers, and the way to prepare for it, to 
interested youngsters. 

Travelers aid: to run a desk and 
help travelers in trouble at railroad, 
bus, or airline terminals. 


New ideas 
Besides giving specific services, 
volunteers serve as a constant source 


of new ideas, because they are close 
to people’s needs. In many towns, 
church groups led the development 
of education and health services for 
children of migrant farm workers. 
Music therapy for mental patients 





Behold, I do not give lectures or a 
| little charity, 

| When I give I give myself. 
—WaLT WHITMAN 
| 
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started with music provided by vol- 
unteers. 
Who can volunteer? 

Practically everyone can serve as 
a volunteer. No matter what his 
background, social position, or eco- 
nomic status, there is some service 
he can give. 

Volunteers include top execu- 
tives, managers, foremen, office 
workers, housewives, professional 
men, and people in almost every 
other field. All religions and all na- 
tional origins are represented. Ev- 
en blind and handicapped people 
volunteer, and many of them find 
special satisfaction in being able to 
help others. 

Whole families do their volunteer 
work together. Detroit’s 1958 “Fa- 
ther of the Year” is a schoolteacher 
whose wife and three children have 
helped him conduct groups of chil- 
dren on Friday “adventure trips” 
around the city. He has instructed 
both his sons in weight lifting; they 
are now champion weight lifters and 
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they help their father teach this ac- 
tivity in a boys’ club. 

Groups of men in a company or 
association volunteer for a wide va- 
riety of jobs: a recruiting campaign; 
an entertainment; a construction 
job. In Norfolk, Virginia, 75 organ- 
izations have “adopted” patients at 
the Municipal Hospital. 


Where do you volunteer? 


The question of where to volun- 
teer your services deserves thought, 
since it’s possible to waste your ef- 
forts by working with a worthless or 
phony organization. Not everything 
with the word “benevolent” or 
“charity” in its title is bona fide. 

One way to make sure is to vol- 
unteer in an organization you al- 
ready know something about—for 
example, your neighborhood com- 
munity center, hospital, or clinic. 

Another way, if you are a church- 
goer, is to consult your minister, 
priest, or rabbi. 

A third alternative, which will 
give you perhaps the broadest 
choice of volunteer jobs, is to get in 
touch with the volunteer bureau of 
your town’s United Fund, Commu- 
nity Chest, or Community Welfare 
Council. This bureau can tell you 
about a variety of jobs to fit your 
abilities, your interests, and the time 
that you can give. 


Making good on a volunteer job 


Everything you know about suc- 
cess on your paid job will probably 
apply also to your volunteer job— 
as can be seen from the following 
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suggestions by United Community 
Funds and Councils: 

1. Personality traits. Ail kinds of 
people can find volunteer jobs. But 
in volunteer work, as in any work, 
it is good to be pleasant, tactful, and 
sympathetic—but objective. A sense 
of humor helps. 

2. Learn about the agency. Be 
able to answer questions about the 
agency you work with and the job 
you are doing. 

3. Participate in training. You 
will want to learn how best to do 
your job. 

4. Be willing to accept assign- 
ments that are not always your 
first choice. 

5. Be reliable. Don’t change your 
plans just because something more 
interesting turns up. If you can’t 
keep your volunteer appointment, 
give ample warning. 

6. Follow instructions. It could 
be disastrous, for instance, to give 
forbidden food to someone you are 
working with. 

7. Put your talents to work. Vol- 
unteer for the kind of job you can do 
best. 

8. Share your ideas—and work 
willingly with others. 

9. Be ethical. People the agen- 
cy works with have a right to 
privacy. 

10. Accept responsibility. Don’t 
say “I can’t do it” without trying. 
Somebody thinks you can. 


The rewards 


Most volunteers are respected in 
the community. Some get special 





Want to Learn More About Volunteering? ——___—__- 


Here are sources of information: 

1. What Makes a Volunteer? By Melvin A. Glasser. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 
28 pages, 25 cents. 

2. You’ve Got What It Takes . . . to Be a Volunteer. Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York, 345 E. 45th Street, New 
York 17, New York. Free. 

3. 1959 Directory of National Social Welfare Organizations. 
(Brief listing of 72 national! organizations that will give you an 
idea of the scope of volunteer opportunities.) United Commu- 
nity Funds and Councils, 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. Free. 

4. Or—your own local council of social agencies, which may 
be called the Community Welfare Council, the United Fund, or 
the Community Chest. If in doubt, check with United Commu- 


nity Funds and Councils. 











recognition; they may be named 
Volunteer of the Year, or may get 
pins or badges to show the hours 
they have served. 

But the important rewards are 
more personal. A volunteer has the 
satisfaction of helping others, of do- 
ing a job—large or small—to the 
best of his ability. In addition, he 
usually makes new friends, finds a 
chance to use his special skills, 
learns new skills, broadens his inter- 
ests and his outlook. 

Besides all this, he is making a 
better community for himself and 
his family to live in. 

Happiness comes with sharing 
and serving. That’s why we make 
money contributions to philan- 
thropy. But money alone is not 
enough to keep needed social serv- 
ices going. Without volunteer aid, 
most social agencies would have to 
close their doors. 


There’s a job for you 

We all, without thinking twice, 
perform volunteer services for our 
friends and families. We call them 
“favors.” Volunteering means ex- 
tending these favors to others who 
need our help. 

There’s a job waiting for each in- 
dividual, no matter how many or 
how few hours he can spare. It may 
be an evening a week with a boys’ 
club, a Saturday afternoon a month 
at a clinic, or perhaps only a few 
hours a year to collect funds for a 
community project. It may be high 
pressured, like heading a campaign 
—or it may be low pressured, like 
making sound tapes for blind stu- 
dents. It may involve contact with 
many people or with only a few. 

Whatever the work, one result is 
certain: The rewards of a volunteer 
job will far outweigh the amount of 
effort that goes into it. 
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How Not to Supervise 


D” YOU EVER WONDER what com- 
plaints the employees in your de- 
partment might have about the way 
you supervise them? It’s a good idea 
to know, because even if the com- 
plaints aren't really justified, they may 
be based on wrong conclusions the em- 
ployees have drawn from some of your 
actions. For example: 

“He wants people to carry out orders 
and keep quiet. Once in a while he 
suggests that someone speak up and 
criticize his decisions. But whenever 
somebody tries it, he’s obviously an- 
noyed.” 

Even if you're thowght of in this 
way, it’s not necessarily an indictment. 
A great many managers believe that 
there are some jobs in which carrying 
out instructions is far more important 
than using initiative. 

However, you may want criticism 
and suggestions from your employees. 
Can they believe this from your ac- 
tions? Almost every manager has, at 
one time or another, snapped orders 
under pressure in a way that made it 
clear there was to be no questioning 
them. If you don’t want this impres- 
sion to set a precedent for employees’ 
behavior, it should be corrected fast. 

“He never lets me do anything on 
my own.” 


It’s not too difficult to sense this feel- 
ing in your employees. For example, 
are your employees coming to you for 
approval of more and more trifling 
things? The very people who resent 
domination are most likely to rebel 
against it by this negative technique. 
“O.K.,” they’re saying, in effect, “since 
you want to run everything, let’s do it 
your way.” 

This may, of course, be the reaction 
of an inexperienced employee who has 
to be closely supervised. But it’s possi- 
ble that the supervisor is keeping such 
a close watch on every detail that even 
competent employees have the feeling 
of being under a microscope. And that 
feeling stifles initiative. 

“He’s got a closed mind about peo- 
ple. Once a man has made a mistake, 
he can never live it down. Or if the 
supervisor likes a person, he may over- 
look all kinds of shortcomings.” 

Subordinates making this complaint 
may be showing keen insight. Indus- 
trial psychologists say that almost ev- 
ery manager, no matter how fair he 
tries to be, tends to see some of his sub- 
ordinates as all black or all white. 
They call this a “halo effect,” meaning 
that when one quality makes a man 
appeal to the boss, he may acquire a 
halo that casts a pleasant glow on ev- 
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erything else he does. In the same 
way, an adverse reaction to one small 
part of his work may spread to make 
another man look like a generally poor 
employee in his superior’s eyes. 

A quick self-check can tell you if 
you are being guided by such reac- 
tions. Ask yourself: 

e Of all the special assignments and 
promotions I’ve made in the past year, 
how many were decided on the basis 
of seniority, how many on the basis of 
merit, how many for other valid rea- 
sons? 

e When merit was supposed to be a 
factor, how did I arrive at the rating? 

@ Have I made it clear by my 
actions that past mistakes can be wiped 
out by future performance, or do the 
people in my department tend to lose 
heart after a failure or two? (One in- 
dication of the latter is a tendency to 
hide errors from you at any cost.) 

“He is petty. He pays more atten- 
tion to trifles than to the major prob- 
lems of his department.” 

Specifically, employees may com- 
plain that their supervisor spends too 
much time on trivialities that are not 
part of his job, or occupies himself 





with minor tasks even after he has 
delegated them to somone else. 

Meticulous attention to details is 
often an asset, but not if it’s overdone. 
Keep an eye on the amount of time 
you devote to the important aspects of 
your job. You may find that you're 
neglecting them in favor of petty de- 
tails. 

“He doesn’t really have a policy or 
plan. He just makes up the rules as he 
goes along.” 

Sometimes this complaint is accu- 
rate. The supervisor may act haphaz- 
ardly, with no reference to a basic 
plan or policy. On the other hand, the 
complaint may be based not on the 
actual lack of plan or policy, but on 
the failure to communicate them. If 
the employees are clearly aware of the 
reasoning behind the supervisor’s ac- 
tions, they will be less likely to con- 
sider them erratic and inconsistent. 

Complaints like the five discussed 
here may not be justified. But even if 
not, it’s always wise to investigate their 
cause, to find out why you're not get- 
ting through to your employees. 

@ Charles A. Cerami 
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The Office: Contributing Partner 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT must seek to dispel whatever remains of the 
misconception that the office is simply “overhead”—a sort of free- 
riding (or at least, poorly paying) passenger. We who are respon- 
sible for office management today must strive to make it an impor- 
tant and contributing partner, working and producing for profit, 
just like the other departments of our companies, and operating 
toward that end in an enguiitinnd controlled and efficient manner. 


—NOoORMAN J. BROWN 


Comptroller, The Steel Company of Canada, Limited 
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Parables for Problem Solving 


HEN YOURE TRYING to solve a 
W problem, an incisive story or 
anecdote often points the way to a 
clearer understanding of the problem 
and to a method of attacking it. Here 
are some stories that have been told 
or used by leading problem solvers of 
the business world. Some are old and 
some more recent, but all illustrate 
sound principles of decision making 
and problem solving. 

1. Separate the basic problem from 
all the extraneous facts and circum- 
stances that surround it. 

One man who was extremely profi- 
cient at this was a wood carver who 
could create a lifelike statue of a bear 
from a railroad tie in a few minutes. 
His method, “I keep looking at the 
railroad tie until I see the bear good 
and clear; then I chop the wood away 
and the bear is left.” 

Learn the essential facts con- 
cerning the problem. 

A boy confessed to his father that 
he had stolen a three-foot length of 
old quarter-inch rope. The father told 
the boy not to bother him about in- 
consequential details; whereupon the 
boy disclosed that this was no detail, 
for on the other end of the rope was a 
$25,000 prize cow, taken from a 
neighbor’s barn and put in the father’s 
—and the neighbor was coming up the 
walk with the sheriff in tow. 


3. Tailor your questions to get the 
information you need. 

[wo theological students wanted 
superior’s permission to smoke. One 
asked if he couid smoke while pray- 
ing. He was sternly refused. The other 
asked if he could pray while smoking. 
and received cordial permission. 

4. Be able to make the most of a 
minimum of information. 

A sea captain was known as one of 
the ablest men afloat. On arising, he 
always furtively unlocked a cabinet, 
read a small paper, and locked it up 
again. Then he would square his 
shoulders and go out to do whatever 
done—navigate the 
ocean, weather a typhoon, or perform 
heroic feats of seamanship. The first 
mate, who was most anxious to share 
this wisdom, one day found the cabi- 
net unlocked. Eagerly he read the 
paper on which the commodore’s suc- 
cess was based. It contained one sen- 
“Starboard is right, and port is 


needed to be 


tence: 
left.” 

5. Assemble the elements of the 
problem. 

A tax expert was lecturing before 
other tax experts on a new and impor- 
tant section of the Internal Revenue 
Code. He _ identified the elements 
clearly enough, but his listeners com- 
plained that he had not detailed the 
exact method of making a case. His 
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answer was: “The alphabet and the 
musical scale have only a few simple, 
well-understood characters or ele- 
ments; but the fame of Shakespeare 
and Brahms rests entirely upon their 
ability to put them together. That's 
the part that requires an expert.” 

6. Once you've made a well-found- 
ed decision about the solution to the 
problem, don’t worry about it. 

A stone-masonry foreman super- 
vised the construction ‘of a bridge for 
one of the first railroads in the coun- 
try. As the first train approached, he 
became so fearful for the strength of 
the bridge that he missed his footing, 
fell into the water, and drowned. To- 
day, 125 years later, the very same 





bridge forms part of the mainline of a 
great Eastern railroad. 

7. Present the solution of the prob- 
lem in terms of the needs and inter- 
ests of those who will hear it. 

Heywood Broun once told a story 
about the start of the journey of the 
Magi to Bethlehem. 

One Wise Man asked the others to 
wait while he secured an_ indispen- 
sable gift. There was some surprise 
when he returned swinging a rag 
doll; whereupon the Wise Man ex- 
plained, “I have gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh for the King of Kings—a 
toy for the Babe of Bethlehem.” 

@ Pilson W. Kelly 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 
September, 1959 


Premium Pay for Weekend Work 


PAYMENT OF premium rates for work performed on Saturday or Sun- 
day, or on the sixth and seventh days of the workweek is becoming an 
increasingly common feature of collective-bargaining agreements. 
According to a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of 1,736 contracts 
in 1958, each covering 1,000 or more workers, 90 per cent provided 
some form of extra pay for work outside the normal workweek. 

Provisions for Sunday premium pay appeared in 75 per cent of the 
agreements. The next most common provision was for Saturday 
premium pay, specified in 57 per cent of the contracts. These pay- 
ments, however, were most prevalent in the manufacturing industries, 
where six- or seven-day operations are more frequently required. 
Over one third of the agreements stipulated premium pay for the 
sixth and seventh days of the workweek. Such provisions usually 
apply to employees on off-standard work schedules. 

The most frequent premium rate for Saturday and sixth-day work 
was time and a half. Sunday and seventh-day work usually earns 


double time. 


The survey also noted a slight decrease in the proportion of agree- 
ments making Saturday premium pay dependent upon the employee's 
working a specified amount of time during the week. The number 
of agreements containing minimum work requirements for sixth- and 


seventh-day premium pay has also declined. 
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Products Are for People 


N A SMALL ROOM on the University 
I of California campus at Los Ange- 
les, a man is being paid $2 an hour to 
sit in a chair and watch television for 
12 hours a day. 

It’s all for science, however, not for 
entertainment. In fact, a very human 
gremlin sitting behind the set is mak- 
ing the pastime anything but pleasura- 
ble by throwing the picture out of kil- 
ter every 20 minutes or so, forcing the 
viewer to make small adjustments by 
remote control. Object of the experi- 
ment: Some enlightenment on why a 
person gets tired doing practically 
nothing. 

At a Du Pont laboratory in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, a man_ shovels 
sand from one pile to another inside a 
room heated to 100 degrees. Scientists 
outside the room record changes in the 
shoveler’s blood pressure, breathing 
rate, and heartbeat, as registered by a 
battery of instruments. Object: To de- 
termine how much a laborer’s work 
capacity is cut by oppressive heat. 

At the Human Performance Labora- 
tory of UCLA, researchers are study- 
ing how various types of shoe soles af- 
fect human locomotion, what gives 
muscles their strength, and whether a 
dentist can work better standing or 
sitting. 

These are but three examples of 
how the talents of the physiologist, 
once restricted to medical and phar- 
maceutical fields, are being drawn in- 
creasingly into industrial research these 
days. 

The sitting experiment at UCLA is 
being underwritten by Jebco Corpora- 
tion, of San Marino, California. The 


company, formed about a year ago, 
intends to develop and license the 
manufacture of a self-aligning chair. 
Results of the UCLA study undoubt- 
edly will influence the design of the 
chair, which will be built to relieve 
pressure on a sitter’s thighs by shifting 
as the sitter changes position. 

Du Pont’s experiment is being con- 
ducted by a team of 12 men headed 
by Dr. Lucien Brouha. Their principal 
assignment is to help improve working 
conditions of Du Pont employees—and 
perhaps help devise a few salable 
products as well. 

One of the team’s findings so far: 
Workers who can load two to three 
pieces of equipment a minute in 60- 
degree temperatures cannot be ex- 
pected to handle more than one and a 
half pieces a minute in 100-degree 
heat. 

Dr. Lawrence E. Morehouse, chief 
of the UCLA laboratory, who’s study- 
ing the physiology of walking, is con- 
tinuing research he began with Nathan 
Hack, who founded the Ripple Sole 
Shoe Corporation. The soles, made of 
a lightweight resilient material with 
deep grooves cut across their width, 
give a springy effect when you walk 
on them. 

Designers of other consumer goods 
are also putting physiologists to work. 
At the Ford Motor Company in Dear- 
born, Michigan, a team of physiolo- 
gists, engineers, and_ psychologists 
form a Human Facters Group that at- 
tempts to solve comfort and safety 
problems. 

Currently the group is trying to de- 
termine ideal dimensions for car doors, 
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to ease exit and entry; it is trying to 
discover the relationship of windshield 
design to driver performance; and it is 
studying the relative merits of joysticks 
compared with ordinary _ steering 
wheels. 

Airplane manufacturers in particular 
are pioneers in hiring physiologists for 
product design. Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany used them extensively to plan 
specifications for its DC-8 jet air- 
liner. The size of the jet’s fuselage, 
for example, was determined after a 
three-month study of the shoulder 
widths of thousands of people. The im- 
portance of an exact calculation is 
pointed up by the fact that an extra 
inch of shoulder room would have 
added 300 pounds to the weight of the 
plane—or roughly the equivalent of 
two passengers. 

“It’s up to us—the physiologists, psy- 
chologists, and other professionals in 
the field of human sciences—to make 
the engineer, whose training has been 
geared to machines and materials, 
aware of the human problems in a pre- 
cise way,” says Bruce Embody, group 
leader for human ors at North 
American Aviation’s Airframe division 
in Los Angeles. 





The group, which started six years 
ago with a staff of 15 people and now 
has 120, is involved largely in deter- 
mining man’s “G” tolerance—that is, 
the amount of acceleration he can 
stand. 

At the Convair division of General 
Dynamics Corporation in San Diego, 
physiologists are probing the mysteries 
of heat stress to find out how much 
heat a pilot can take and still perform 
his basic duties. They’ve already dis- 





covered that this temperature can be 
higher if it has risen gradually instead 
of suddenly. In Burbank, a group of 


scientists at the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation are looking into another 
aspect of stress that space pilots may 
encounter—the stress of having to en- 
dure flights up to five and six days 
long—and they are trying to determine 
the type of rest cycle that might best 
reduce that stress. 

Meanwhile, back on earth, a year’s 
study recently completed by UCLA’s 
Human Performance Laboratory for 
Ritter Company, of Rochester, New 
York, promises to make dentists more 
efficient. 

“We found that dentists could get a 
lot more work done, and feel a lot bet- 
ter about it, if they could do their 
work sitting down,” reports UCLA’s 
Dr. Morehouse. 

As a result of these findings, Ritter 
is currently designing a line of equip- 
ment to take the dentist off his feet. 
One Los Angeles dentist, who worked 
with the Human Performance Labora- 
tory on the study, has already adopted 
sit-down dentistry and reports that 
he’s been able to do about 50 per cent 
more work in a day. 

A scientist for General Electric, in 
Schenectady, New York, predicts that 
physiologists—and other _ scientists 
dealing in human factors—are going 
to play a bigger role in the design and 
engineering of consumer products. 
That is, he says, “if they can ever suc- 
ceed in selling functionalism as effec- 
tively as design engineers have suc- 
ceeded in selling eye appeal.” 

@ Mitchell Gordon 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Vol. CLIV, no. 7 
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Your Job Can Be More Enjoyable 


RE YOU ENJOYING your job? The 
anata who enjoys his work 
does a better job with less effort. When 
he has eliminated the problems that 
make his work annoying and frustrat- 
ing, he can expend all his energy use- 
fully. 

In discussing their work enjoyment, 
many supervisors have said that they 
would enjoy their jobs thoroughly- 
if... and then they mention one or 
two troublesome aspects of their work. 
If you’re not enjoying your job, your 
answers to the following nine ques- 
tions may give you some valuable 
clues to the reasons: 

1. How’s your health? 

Health and job enjoyment are close- 
ly related. If your health isn’t good, 
you can’t enjoy your work; and con- 
versely, if you don’t enjoy your work, 
your health may suffer. 

2. Do you get along well with your 
bosses? 

Many supervisors find that their re- 
lationship with their superiors is their 
biggest problem. But it shouldn’t be, 
for it has a profound influence on their 
enjoyment of their work. A_ super- 
visor with this problem should care- 
fully examine his relationship with his 
bosses. Perhaps he can _ cooperate 
more, without going to the extreme of 
apple polishing. Perhaps he can make 
a greater effort to appreciate his su- 
periors’ problems and to think of solu- 
tions for them. 

3. Can you delegate authority? 

Without making full use of delega- 
tion, the supervisor can never hope to 
enjoy his job. If he tries to handle ev- 
ery detail of his job himself, he will 
soon be bogged down in a mass of ir- 
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ritating detail. Once he passes along 
some of the minor parts of his job, he 
can devote himself to more impor- 
tant aspects. 

4. Do you have a good second man 
to whom you can delegate? 

The supervisor with a capable, loyal 
assistant has a head start on enjoying 
his job. By taking over responsi- 
bilities when you are heavily bur- 
dened, he can save you from becom- 
ing harassed and exhausted. It’s a 
good idea to review your assistant’s 
work from time to time. Is he the right 
man for the job? Perhaps he needs 
further training, or his work habits or 
attitudes may need correcting. 

5. How well do you cooperate? 

[he supervisor’s job enjoyment 


must depend largely on his ability to 


cooperate and to win cooperation 
from others. A department with a co- 
operative atmosphere is likely to run 
smoothly and create fewer headaches 
for the supervisor. 

6. Can you give reprimands with- 
out causing resentment? 

Employees’ resentment of criticism 
can effectively kill a supervisor’s en- 
joyment of his job. The supervisor 
must be able to correct employees 
firmly, yet without leaving an after- 
math of bitterness. If he reprimands — 
publicly, neglects to reprimand when 
he should, or is too quick to repri- 
mand, he can forget about enjoying 
his work. 

7. Can you relax? 

The supervisor who finds himself 
tightly wound up, tense, and irritable 
may need to learn to relax—and prac- 
tice consciously and deliberately. He 
can’t avoid stress, but he must learn 
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to live with it. He should make every 
effort to learn ways of relieving strain. 

8. Are you working too hard? 

Besides being unable to enjoy his 
job, the overworked supervisor will 
not have the time or the energy to en- 
joy his home life or any form of rec- 
reation. Delegating work, thoroughly 
training subordinates to shoulder their 
share of the load, and carefully sched- 
uling his time will enable the super- 
visor to keep himself from being over- 
worked. 

9. Do you have a hobby that is 


2 


suitable and interesting: 


Many supervisors find that an inter- 
esting avocation can help relieve the 
stresses of their jobs. About the only 
qualification for the hobby is that it 
should be absorbing and satisfying. 

Somewhere among these nine fac- 
tors may be the few that are making it 
impossible for you to enjoy your job 
fully. Straightening out the problems 
you have in these areas will pave the 
way for both greater satisfaction on 
the job and more enjoyment of life 
in general. 

@ Alfred M. Cooper 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
October 5, 1959 


How Many Ways to Save? 


O YOU FIND it difficult to save 
D money? One reason may be that 
you haven't found a regular, system- 
atic way of putting savings away. A 
convenient savings program with a 
clearly defined, specific purpose may 
be the device that will encourage you 
to save—and keep you saving until you 
reach your goal. 

Try checking with the savings insti- 
tutions in your community to see what 
they have to offer. Banks, savings-and- 
loan associations, credit unions, and 
others work hard to find ways to en- 
courage their customers to save. 

Here are some of the techniques 
these institutions have developed to 
provide an extra incentive, define an 
objective, and make saving as easy as 
possible. Though the examples are all 
drawn from banks, many of the same 
plans have been used extensively by 
savings-and-loan associations and cred- 
it unions, too—in fact, they installed 
some of these plans before banks did. 

Premiums. Banks offering gifts find 


that most people who respond to the 
lure and open a savings account will 
continue to make deposits. 

There is nothing new, of course, 
ibout giving the customer something 
free to generate new business, but pre- 
mium campaigns are relatively new to 
the conservative banking business. 
Premiums given to depositors who 
open new accounts include pens, cam- 
eras, electric clocks *.itchenware, sil- 
verware. Regulations often set a ceil- 
ing on the value of the giveaway. 

Life insurance. Some plans offer 
life insurance that, in case of death of 
the depositor, matches the balance in 
the savings accounts with an equal 
sum. There are maximum limits on the 
savings balance insured, ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,500 (or $5,000 for a 
joint account). Regular savings-ac- 
count interest rates are paid on these 
accounts, usually less 42 per cent to | 
per cent to cover the premium cost of 
the life insurance. 

These insurance plans also discour- 
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age withdrawals, since the amount 
payable at death is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount then on deposit. 

Packaged savings plans. The cus- 
tomer agrees to make periodic deposits, 
which are allocated by the bank to a 
savings account, savings bonds, and a 
life-insurance policy for the duration 
of the plan. “Packaged” plans are flexi- 
ble about the term, the total to be 
saved, and the amounts to be used for 
insurance and savings. 

For example, under one typical 
plan, if you began at age 20 to deposit 
$5 a week for ten years, at the end of 
the period you would have: 

—$500 invested in savings bonds 
(face value); 

—$1,490 (plus interest) in your sav- 
ings account; 

—$5,000 life-insurance coverage 
during the period of the plan, plus divi- 
dends received against the insurance 
premiums you paid. After the ter- 
mination of the plan, you may con- 
tinue the life-insurance policy by ar- 
ranging to pay the premiums yourself. 

Savings-certificate plans. These 
are like U.S. Government E bonds. 
The depositor buys “savings certifi- 
cates” in amounts ranging from $10 to 
$1,000. The certificates usually mature 
every six months, but are automatical- 
ly renewed (unless redeemed) at pro- 
gressively higher interest rates. Final 
maturity is normally three to five 
years, and the ascending interest rate 
yields up to 3 per cent compound in- 
terest, depending on the maturity 
date. 

Savings bill. A monthly statement 
from the bank notifies you of an 
agreed-upon payment you owe your 
savings account. The theory is that 
you are more likely to make continuing 
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deposits if they are treated as another 
routine obligation, just like monthly 
payments for rent and utilities. 

Many banks aim for the same result 
by having you authorize them to make 
automatic monthly transfers from your 
checking account to your savings ac- 
count. 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety, a mutual-savings bank, seeks to 
encourage steady saving habits by 
issuing a weekly or monthly “coupon- 
savings-plan” book. Similar to the 
familiar payment books used for in- 
stallment purchases and loans, each 
coupon has a weekly or monthly “due 
date,” thereby suggesting to the depos- 
itor that he has a recurring obligation 
to his savings account. 

Special-purpose savings  ac- 
counts. Christmas Clubs are the most 
popular and best known of this type of 
saving plan. They are old stand-bys— 
the first “club” of this type was organ- 
ized in Scotland in 1798. 

Today there are interesting varia- 
tions. Based on the premise that you 
will find it easier to save if you have a 
specific goal in mind, accounts are c*- 
fered to accommodate a wide variety 
of practical needs. 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Soci- 
ety is again an example. It offers 12 
“Convenience Accounts” (all of which 
currently pay 3 per cent interest). The 
depositor is given a special bankbook 
for each account, designated for auto- 
mobile, hobby, education, bride’s sav- 
ings, new baby, home improvement, 
new home, rainy-day emergency fund, 
tax, home furnishings, or simply an ac- 
count established to accumulate a 
specific amount—$500 or $1,000. 


@ CHANGING TIMES 
September, 1959 
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